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PREFACE. 



This little book ia writtea for the use of those who 
have not yet made acquaintance with the history of 
the Mediaaval Empire in the West. It aims, there- 
fore, at giving broadly faithful pictures of the more 
important and interesting scenes and persons through- 
oot a very long period, and, as I have preferred 
omitting many facts and details to crowding the 
pages with mere names, a long series of events must 
sometimes be summed up in one paragraph. But 
I have attempted to observe due proportions, and I 
hope that, should the book ever be used in schools, 
teachers will find it to be so arranged as to lend 
itself easily to further expansion. In so small a 
book it would have been inappropriate to discuss 
vexed questions of history. If I have appeared to 
assume too much as proven, it is partly because in an 
introductory sketch I have thought clearness as 
important as correctness of detail. For the insertion 
of certain famous traditions I do not apologise : if 
not actually true, they usually give a truthful picture, 
and at least show us how, for centuries, men re- 
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garded certain deeds and heroes; they are a part 
of historical literature which only the scholar can 
afford to disregard^ because he already knows them. 

I make no claim to originality, or (except for the 
(epoch of Gregory VII.) to have investigated con- 
temporary authorities, but have compiled principally 
from the standard works of Giesebrecht, Gregorovius 
Eaumer, Sybel, Martin, Sismondi, Gibbon, Creighton, 
Milman, Finlay, Bryce, and Glaister's translation 
of Eginhard ; from George^s Oenealogical Tables, and 
the atlases of Droysen and Spruner Menke. I beg 
to acknowledge with gratitude my great indebtedness 
to the lectures of Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

A. D. GREENWOOD. 



Shorter Books of Reference : 

A good summary of German history may be found in 
Lewis' History of Oermany ; of the Italian Republics in 
Sismondi's Italian Bepuhlics (Lardner's Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia) ; the philosophy of the great struggle in Bryce's 
Holy Roman Empire; a general survey of Europe in 
Duruy's Histoire du Moyen Age. Mr. Glaister's Egin- 
hard's Life of the Emperor Karl the Cheat is very in- 
teresting, as is Mr. Hodgkin's Theodoric (Heroes of the 
Nations). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Nothing in the world's history is more beautiful 
than the immortality of great ideals ; the forins 
which they inspire do indeed change, but the 
ideals themselves reappear from age to age, and 
are bat rarely forgotten or replaced. 

The history of the Mediaeval Empire is the 
story of a brave attempt to maintain an ancient 
ideal — the ideal first presented to Europe by 
the Romans, of widespread order and peace, 
springing from the union of many people under 
one supreme and impartial sceptre; we may call it 
the ideal of umfy. The ancient Roman Empire 
did not, indeed, realize this ideal for very long ; 
but the glorious epoch of the Antonines seemed 
to prove it possible to do so, and so deeply did 
the strength of the empire and the splendour 
of its world-famous capital, Rome, impress man- 
kind, that the very barbarians who shattered it 
to pieces hoped and strove for its restoration, 
80 there arose the empire of Charlemagne 
(a.d. 800), built up by a sturdy German race, the 
Franks, yet regarded by its subjects as the heir 
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and representative of the ancient empire, despite 
the contempt of the haughty Byzantine Empire 
in the East, whose ancient traditions were to 
remain nnbroken, though uninspired by fresh life, 
until the sixteenth century. Charlemagne's con- 
atruction was, howeyer, too vast for its weak 
foundations ; io its integrity it lasted only during 
his own lifetime, and fell to pieces under his 
grandsons. But ib remained the standard of the 
future ; unforgotten daring the century of con- 
fusion which followed Charlemagne's death, his 
magnificent conception was again realized by 
a second German tribe — the Saxons (tenth 
century) . 

But the German emperors were met by a 
new force, to which the classical world afforded 
no parallel. Christianity had now spread over 
the greater part of Europe, and a single faith 
replaced the various beliefs of ancient times. 
At first sight this might seem to strengthen 
the unity of the empire ; and indeed the " Holy 
Roman Empire" was regarded as almost hal- 
lowed, and the sanction of religion bestowed on 
the monarch. But just because the tendency 
of the times was to seek a supreme ruler in 
everything, the Christian Church became the 
danger of the empire. It had a great organisa- 
tion, and it must also have a Supreme Head ; the 
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Bishop of Rome {atill in imagination the world's 
capital) became nafcarally Head of the Church, 
and in the interests of religion sought to separate 
ifc from the State. So the popes, at first the 
subjects of the emperors, became their equals, 
then their foes, and at laat their conquerors. 

The earlier Middle Ages (fifth to eleventh cen- 
turies) are taken up with the alow construction 
of the Western Empire ; the succeeding period 
(eleventh to thirteenth centuries) with the fierce 
struggle of the empire and the Papacy ; the four- 
teenth and the fiileenth centuries see the rapid 
decline of the Empire into a German chaos, and 
the moral ruin of the Papacy, which provoked 
the great crisis of the Protestant Reformation 
when, amid the stormy life of the Rem 
the Middle Ages give way to the Moderi: 
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TBE AKCIEMT BOHAN EMFtBS AND ITS FALL. 

To imagine whab Europe was like at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century we must sweep away 
all modero political divisions. The tnouotains 
and rivers were then much harder to cross ; the 
cities had sonorous names we can scarcely recog- 
nise, though Aqaisgranum and Medio Ian um 
stood on the sites of Aachen and Milan. Wide 
forests, peopled by bear, boar, and wolf, spread 
barriers to travel in spite of the straight roads 
with their frequent posting-houses. Over mora 
than half of Europe one official language was 
spoken, one civilisation spread, and one govern- 
ment ruled — that of Rome, Europe, indeed, 
formed but one-third of her empire, which 
stretched e&Bt and south into Asia and A.frica ; 
in Europe its northern boundaries were, roughly 
speaking, the Danube and Rhine, which sepa- 
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rated the civilised aad wealthy Eoman provinces i 
from the lands of the barbarians. 

lb proved difficult to manage the whole of 
this vast empire from Rome, and the Emperor 
Constanbine founded a new capital at Byzantium, 
in the centre of his dominions. It marked tbe 
fact that Rome, though still in men's thoughts 
the centre of the empire and the world, was no 
longer the one source of strength. 

Another change was sanctioned by Conatan- 
tiue ; he adopted the Christian faith, and thus 
ensured its ultimate triumph over heathenism. 
Eventually Christianity formed a bond of union 
among various peoples, when it became the uni- 
versal religion; but at first it introduced another 
and a very strong element of discord among the 
population of the empire, who, already swayed by 
different interests in the different provinces where 
Eoman civilisation received impressions from the 
characteristics of the conquered natives, saw in 
the foundation of Constantinople only a token of 
disunion. The eastern portion of the empire, in 
fact, was Grascised, and when the empire was 
divided for purposes of government into two 
halves and ruled by joint emperors, one in the 
East and the other in the West, disunion only 
increased, and fierce internal quarrels gave 
opportunities of attack to the barbarians outside 
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the Roman pale, wlio had often before distarbed 

the peace of the empire, but had not yet seemed 

to threaten its existence. 

It was on the East that the flood of destruc- tho Bar- 

baiiauH 

tion first broke, though it was the Western destroy 

Empire which was doomed to be swept away. emEm- 

The Emperor Valens, fighting with invaders ootlis. 

in Syria, received a humble petition from the 

Goths OD the north shore of the Danube to be 

allowed to flee into the empire from the terrible 

Huns who were attacking their country. These 

Goths were not wholly barbarians, many of them 

were Christians, though of the Arian creed, 

which no orthodox Roman allowed to be true 

Christianity. Valens was equally afraid to give 

or refuse permission, but at last the Goths were 

brought over to the Roman side of the Danube, 

and then, with the perfidy already characteristic 

of the Byzantines, were so ill - treated, their 

children even being taken -as slaves, that they 

rose in arms, cut to pieces the imperial army at 

Adrianople, and slew Valeus himself. They were 

turned back, however, from Constantinople, and 

bided their time during the reign of Theodosiua ; 

but on his death they flew to arms under a great 

leader, Alaric. He first swept down on the still 

splendid temples and cities of Greece, and then 

turned westwards for richer spoil. Hurrying 
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up the coast of Dalmatia, these Visigoths, or 
West Goths, entered the fertile Italian plain, 
studded with wealthy cities. Honorius, the 
feeble Western Emperor, fled from Milan towards 
the Alps, but would have been caught by Alaric 
save for the loyalty of a brave barbarian com- 
manding the imperial army (for the Romans 
now usually hired barbarians to fight for them). 
Stilicho, who had already faced Alaric in Greece, 
403 now came with the legions recalled from Britain 
and Gaul, and with the barbarians won to his 
banner by his personal valour. Swimming the 
Adda to save time, he defeated Alaric at 
Pollentia, and hastened his retreat by negotia- 
tions, while Honorius, explaining that his own 
heart had never known fear, celebrated his 
generaPs victory by the last triumph which 
passed beneath the arches of Rome and the last 
fight of gladiators seen in the Colosseum. But 
before three years had passed the suspicious 
Emperor, having found a safe retreat at Ravenna, 
accused Stilicho of treason. The general was 
treacherously arrested, and, loyally refusing to 
let his devoted troops rescue him, was conveyed 
to a mock trial and secret execution. 

Siege of As soon as Alaric heard of Stilicho's death he 
Rome. 

was back in Italy ; Honorius, only concerned 

with his pet poultry, remained in impregnable 
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Eavenna and Rome was left defenceless, Alaric 
encamped outside the walls, wtich had but lately 
been renewed in the very circuit which they 
occupy to this day, and soon reduced the 
populoaa city to starvation. The inhabitants 
implored his mercy: "The thicker the hay the 
easier mown," replied Alaric, hut he consented 
to take a huge ransom, perhaps half afraid to 
attack the wonderfal city, hitherto believed 
invincible. "What will you leave ua then?" 
cried the Eoman oEGcers, as the king, it is said, 
flung his sword into the scale that weighed 
light against the gold. " Tour lives," he con- 
temptuously answered. The respite gained was 
brief, for the next year he was back again to 
insult the majesty of the empire by setting up a 
creature of his own as emperor, only to degrade 
him again. 

A third time he came and showed no mercy; Baokot 1 
the sacred, imperial city was stormed and sacked. 410 
The Goths not only carried off treasures accumu- 
lated during centuries, but woke tho terror of the 
civilised world. Christian and Pagan alike had 
believed in the eternal spell of Rome ; it seemed 
to them that the world must be drawing to its 
end, that without Rome there could be no empire, 

i without the empire all was chaos. 

little comfort, thoug-h men saw in it the 
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finger of Heaven, that Alaric died that very year. 
His Goths dug his grave in the bed of a river 
that none might disturb his bones ; then they 
cshose Athaulf their new king, secured him the 
sister of Honorius for a bride, and marched to the 
wealthy provinces of Aquitaine and Spain, where 
they hoped to renovate the empire by their own 
skill and strength, admiring the majesty of the 
organisation they had themselves destroyed. 
And there, indeed, they founded a kingdom which 
for a while retained a tincture of Eoman civili- 
sation, until fresh invaders in time destroyed 
it; but to restore the empire was beyond the 
strength of even this talented race. 
otHerBar- The " Volkerwanderung, " or wandering of 
the nations, was now in full progress, and this 
general advance westwards and southwards of 
hitherto barbaric peoples transferred, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, a new and vigorous 
population to the old civilised provinces. In 
spite of desperate resistance and occasional 
defeats, the barbarians overran the empire in 
a single generation. Thirty-five years after 
Adrianople the Goths were seated in Aquitaine 
and Spain; at the same time, and within seven 
years of setting out, the Burgundians from the 
Oder were settling in the Eh one valley ; and in 
little more than twenty years the Vandals over- 
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ran Gaul and Spain, and were thmat thence bj- 
the Gotha into the North of Africa. While they 
were ravaging this fertile province and scouring 
the Mediterranean in their pirate barques, the 
Eastern Empire was Uireatened by the very 
savages who had first driven the Goths across 
the Dannbe. 

Hideous and brutal, the Huns were the ^ 
abhorrence of every people they attacked; 
their bestial customs, their cruelty, and their 
appearance — sbort, flat-nosed, with long, black 
hair and evil, piercing eyes — seemed to warrant 
the belief that they were of diaboUcal origin, and 
their King Attila, " the Sword of God," as be is 
said to have called himself, pretended to magical 
power. Mounted on little horses wbicb seemed 
almost a part of themselves, tbe Hans woold 
sweep over some rich disbrici and tarn it into 
a desert ; the men they slew, the women and 
children they enslaved, what property they could 
not carry off they destroyed, and carried their 
booty to their home in the wilds beyond the 
Theiss. 

After experiencing each bcHrrors the Eaatem 
Emperor made an ignominioaa but pmdeot 
treaty, paid an enormoos ransom, and left Attila 
to turn against the defenceless west. He ft rat 
reached wealthy GanI, already torn between the 
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Visigoths in bhe south, the Franks and Eu 
gundiana on the Khine and Rhone, and the 
struggling Roman provincials in the centre 
ander the last of the Roman generals, Aetins. 
But Goth and Roman united before the Huns 
and defeated them in the terrible battle of 
Ch&lona on the Marne, where, says the legend, 
the spirits of Goth and Hun fled from the body 
but to rise into the air and there renew an end- 
less, spectral struggle. 

Thus repulsed, Attiltt turned upon Italy, 
Sweeping over the easterly passes of the Alps, 
he destroyed city after city, such of the inhabit- 
ants aa could escape fleeing to the marshy islands 
at the mouth of the Adige, there in misery to 
lay the foundationa of the future Venice. In 452 
Attila reached Rome, atill wealthy and still 
defenceless, in spite of the Gothic attack. All 
men expected death ; the Bishop Leo alone 
resolved to make an effort for hia people. He 
went out unarmed to the camp and beaonght or 
commanded Attila to show mercy, and it was 
told later how the Apostles Pan! and Peter 
appeared at hia side and awed the barbarian 
conqueror. At any rate Attila listened to the 
venerable bishop ; possibly he was moved by 
such dignity and courage, possibly, like the other 
barbarians, he waa almost afraid to harm the 
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sacred city. Taking a great ransom, be led hia 
troops back to Hungary, and there next year he 
died — the second barbarian, mea said, who had 
paid for his daring with hia life. 

Kome was only saved from the Hdds to be the 
prey of the Vandals, who sacked it in iob, and 
spread anarchy over Italy. Other barbaric 
hordes flocked into the country, timlar emperors 
were made and deposed, Rome was sacked a 
third time, and at last a chieftain bolder than 
the rest, Odovakar or Odoacer, put an end U> 
the wretched mockery of empire. Assembltag 
the Roman Senate, still the nominal gOTemment 
of Rome, he obtained from it the formal aboli- 
tion of the Empire of the West. " It ia not 
necessary nor desirable to continne the sno- 
cessioo in Italy," said the Senate, " because one 
sovereign monarch can rale and protect both the 
East and the West ; " aud tbey cooaented to 
remove " the seat of the world's empire " to 
Constantinople. 

The Eastern Emperor was powerless, and 
making a rirtoe of oecewitj empowered Odoacer 
to act as his vicegereat in Italy ; bat " tbe 
patrician," as he was called, Orove in raia to 
make a compact realm there. 

The Western Empire waa then at an end. 
Ktical strength must hencefwih be foaud 
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among the new conquering races ; half barbaric 
as they were, they would grow into nations, and 
settle into kingdoms marked by those natural 
boundaries of sea and mountain which the 
Ancient Empire alone could disregard. The 
barbarians used the roads of the Romans, and 
by-and-by dwelt in their cities ; they admired 
the civilisation they had themselves wrecked, and 
in time they came to adopt the two great ideaa 
which Rome had left to Europe — Christianity 
and political unity. 



CHAPTEK IL 



THEODOKIC J 



lARlDS IN ITALY. 



e of the formal ending of the Western 
Unman Empire, Italy still seemed to te the 
only place whence the unity of the West could 
be restored, and the reorganiBation of Italy 
itself did not as yet seem hopeless. Odovakar 
tried to fuse into one people the degenerate 
native Italians (who still called themselves 
" Eomans ") and the different barbaric tribes ; 
but he could not succeed, nor could he hinder 
the miuj faniiue, and pestilence resulting from 
80 many invasions. After fourteen years of 
comparative peace Odovokar's plana were in- 
terrupted by another invasion. 

Theodoric the Amal, king of the OstrogothSj '^• 
a man of genius and noble temper, who had 
been brought up among the Byzantines, and 
had learnt to admire their order and civilisation, 
procured antbority from the Eastern Emperor 
to "restore Italy to hia obedience," and led his 
4oIe tribe to settle in the West. His attack 
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was bravely met, but lie defeated Odovakar and 
besieged him for three years in the stronghold 
of Eavenna, a city so well protected by rivers, 
sea, and morass that it could not be attacked 
openly, but had to be taken by blockade. At 
last it surrendered, the two monarchs making 
an agreement to rule jointly; but though 
Theodoric treated the conquered soldiers and 
citizens mercifully, he soon brought a charge of 
treachery against Odovakar, and with his own 
hand slew him suddenly. Theodoric was now 
undisputed king over Goths and ^* Romans ^^ 
alike, and though he maintained a show of 
deference to the distant Eastern Emperor, he 
began to settle Italy in his own way. Perceiving 
the weakness of the conquered natives, he kept 
his Goths distinct from them as a kind of 
garrison, but settled each family on its portion 
of land amongst the natives; all alike were 
treated with strict justice. Theodoric himself 
was ever ready to hear complaints, and tried to 
appoint as oflBcers only trustworthy men, both of 
Goths and Romans, a task in which he was 
helped by his friend and servant Boethius, " the 
last of the Romans,'^ and Cassiodorus, another 
Roman, who wrote a history of the Goths. He 
was the first ruler for many a year who cared for 
the peasantry, or repaired the ancient monu- 
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Stents and the aqueducts, so necessary in Lot 
and marshy districts. Abroad, Theodoric was 
honoured by all the other barbarian king's ; he 
married the sister of Clovis, king of the Franks, 
and as head of the Gothic race provided for ihe 
government of Spain, whose ting was a mioor ; 
he became bo celebrated that his name passed 
into legend, and songs were made abont him as 
"Dietrich," which made him famous for cen- 

Italy prospered nnder his role for more than i 
thirty years, although there was a discord which 
the king could never heal, and which at last 
caused much trouble : the Goths thoagh Chris- 
tians were of the Arian creed, and though 
Theodoric tolerated the bative Catholic Chris- 
tians, these conld not bnt regard him as a heretic, 
and were besides angry at his protection of the 
Jews. At last Theodoric, irritated at some riots, 
became harsh, and even imprisoned the bishop 
of Gome in so cruel a manner as to cause his 
death. Having thas given way to his Bercer 
mood he grew hasty, and on a spiteful accusation 
condemned to death his friend Boethius the 
philosopher, and his aged falher-in-law Sym- 
machus. Boethius died with the resignation of 
a philosopher,' and in his prison wrote a work 
i not certain whether he was a Christian or not. 
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"Of the Consolation of Philosophy," which 
became a favourite book of devotion ia the 
Middle Ages. 

Not long after this Theodoric died, consumed 
by remorse for his unjust cruelty, and with him 
died the hope of a united Italy. His successors 
were too selfish and violent to be able to carry 
out his plana, and their dissensions gave an 
opportunity to the heroic general of the Emperor 
Justinian, Beliaarius, to win back the land for 
the empire. 
Beliaarius Fresh from his rapid conquest of Northern 
quera Africa from the Vandals, and renowned for 

535 coorage, loyalty, and nobility, as great as his 
success, Belisarius soon recaptured Sicily. Next 
year he crossed to Italy, drove the Goths north- 
wards from poet to post, seized Naples by mak- 
ing his men creep through a disused aqueduct 
into the city, and reached Rome just as the 
Goths abandoned it, to he received with joy by 
the bishop and the people. He now victualled 
and repaired the city as quickly as possible, 
knowing that the Goths would como hack to 
attack him, as they indeed did next spring, under 

037 their bold king Witigis. For a whole year the 
Goths besieged Rome, building wooden towers 
to scale the walls from, which Belisarius 
rendered useless by shooting the beasts that 
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drew tbeiD, and breaking do wa the great 
aqueducts which s applied the citizeiLs with 
water, so that they had henoeforth to nse the 
less pure and convenient 'D.ber. Many brave 
deeds were done in the tae^e, and Belisarios won 
the name of a hero, till at last the Goths, worn 
oat with weariness and the fevers of the now 
pestiferous Campagna aroond the city, sulleolj 
withdrew northwards to their final refuge, 
Ravenna. Slowly bat steadily Belisarius fol- 
lowed them, and attacked the city ; in mingled 
despair and admiratiou the Goths actnally offered 
to submit if he would become their king and 
reign oa the throne of Theodoric, Seeming to 
assent, he was admitted into the fortress with 
his tiny army, and only then showed the Goths 
that his loyalty to Justiaian forbade him to keep 
faith with them. Witigia was sent a captive 
to ByzautiuiUj aad the war was thus almost 
over when the unworthy suspicions of Justinian 
rewarded the great general with a recall in the 
moment of victory and a long disgrace. For a 
time king Totila restored the fortunes of the 
Goths ; then another Eastern general, Narsea, 
completed the work of Belisarius, and the king- 
dom of the Goths was ruined for ever. 

"Under Narses Italy became a mere pi-ovinee, 
ruled by an Exarch whose seat was not at Rome, 
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but at Bavenna ; but the Exarch had little power 
to protect the land which he taxed for his master. 
One barbarian had been destroyed only to make 
room for another; and when the imperial sus- 
picions were again roused and Narses in his turn 
567 recalled, it was told how he prepared revenge 
by inviting a fresh invader to come and take the 
land which lay so easy a prey. The old general 
died at Eome on his way to Byzantium, and the 
next year saw the commencement of the plunder 
and conquest of the greater part of the peninsula 

The by the savage Alboin, king of the Lombards, 
Lombards >' ^^ ^ ^ 

in Italy, whose people have bequeathed their name to this 
day to the fertile northern plain of Lombardy. 



CHAPTER III. 



ROHE AND THB I 



[ OF THE CBOBCH. 



Thb last remains of the old civilisation of Italy 
which Theodoric had tried to preserve were now 
swept away by the Gothic war and the conqaests 
of the Lombards ; the customs of the people 
were changiag as the constant dread of war 
or famine made the old luxury impossible; 
cultare was disappearing, the arts decayed, the 
very language was changing. Nevertheless the 
deatrnction of the old did not bring a mere 
relapse into barbarism ; the Teutons in Italy and 
elsewhere admired much that they had ruined, 
and would fain imitate it ; wherever they 
wandered they found the tokens of the empire — 
walled cities, stately buildings, great roads — 
while in the cities local authorities dealt justice 
according to written codes of law. But moi-e 
impressive than all this was the new religion, 
whose miaaionariea went fearlessly forth through- 
out the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries to 
convert the new lords of the earth to the faith 
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of Christ. It was the clergy who taught the 
destroyers of Rome how to imitate, rudely and 
imperfectly indeed, what was best in her; and 
ihis adoption of ancient traditions and a loftier 
creed by the sturdy races from the north laid the 
foundation of a new order in Europe, a medi- 
teval civilisation as distinctively Christian as 
that of the classical world had been heathen. 

Some, indeed, of the " new nations " were at 
first Arian, and therefore to the orthodox were 
heretics ; but the Catholic faith liad one great 
advantage which doubtless aided its speedy 
triumph : it had a centre of organisation, and that, 
too, at Rome, destined henceforth to sway, not 
men's temporal fortunes, but their minds. 

Rome from the earliest Christian centuries had 
been an almost sacred place ; there were the 
graves of SS. Peter and Paul; the bishop was 
regarded us the successor of St. Peter, and the 
imperial dignity of his see naturally glorified his 
position still further. During the miserable years 
that Rome had lain forsaken by Emperor and 
even by Exarch, the only person of influence in 
the city had been the bishop : he alone was sure 
to be directed by lofty principles, and enjoyed au 
authority independent of the Eastern Emperor at 
Byzantium or of the barbarians in Italy. More- 
over he had wealth, for the pious would entrust 
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to him money, goods, or even land for tlie use of 

the poor, whose stewards the clergy were now 

become. Nor was loftier comfort or example 

lacking to the wretched people. Already while 

the Gothic war was raging St. Benedict of Nursia Died, du | 

had drawn np the first monastic rule for the 

hitherto scattered and unregulated monks. 

Monks were at first simply hermits, meu who Monie. 
fled from the wickedness of the world to live a 
life of prayer ; often colonies of them dwelt close 
together, and Benodict, himself from boyhood an 
ardent hermit, gave them a rule or system, and 
gathered them together in small communities or 
convents, each under a head whom the monks 
were bound to obey, and to the obedience, poverty, 
and chastity which they vowed to observe were 
added diligent labour, usually in the fields, and 
prayer,praise,and8tudy. Monasteries soon sprang 
up all over Italy and Western Europe, every- 
where setting an example of cheerful labour, 
careful tillage, and a pure, peaceful, orderly life, 
offering a refuge to the unhappy, preserving the 
relica of letters, and in general forming centres 
of lofty and refining influence. 

Half a century after the death of Benedict Gregory J 
. . the ' 

there arose a great man whose genius and nobility Great. 

made Rome the centre of the Christian Church in 

the West, and thus founded the spiritual power 
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of the Popes, as the bishops of Rome were then 
called. 
090-604 Gregory the Great came of a noble and wealthy 
Roman family. He was early noted for his up- 
right life ; and after serving as an official of the 
city, at length founded several monasteries, and 
became a monk in one of them. He soon became 
famous for his sanctity and charity, and in spite 
of his own modest reluctance was chosen Abbot. 
When in 590 the Pope died in a pestilence, 
Gregory was at once chosen by the people as his 
successor, and was almost compelled to take the 
holy office. His first act was to appeal to Heaven 
for mercy in the plague ; processions went forth 
through the city chanting litanies, and it was told 
how, as Gregory was about to cross the Tiber to 
St. Peter's, by the bridge opposite the great for- 
tress-tomb of Hadrian, he suddenly beheld the 
Archangel Michael above the castle sheathing 
his flaming sword in token that the pestilence was 
stayed. To this day the statue of the angel 
crowns the fortress, which so long ago received 
its name of the " Castle of the Angel ^^ — St. 
Angelo. 

As bishop, the whole care of the city and the 
Church fell upon Gregory ; he restored buildings, 
fed the poor, ransomed slaves and captives, bought 
oflFthe Lombard invaders who threatened Rome, 
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and even interceded with the distant emperor 
for the hardly taxed Sardiaiaas and Coraicans. 
At tie same time he tried to order the services 
and arrangements of the Church so us best to 
impress the people and encourage the clergy to 
perform their duties properly. He divided the 
city into parishes, and ordered a reverent cere- 
monial to be used in the churches, to which end 
he arranged, first, a calendar fixing certain days 
to be kept in memory of the saints, that the people 
might have Christian and not heathen feast-days ; 
and, secondly, a number of chants used still in a 
modified form and called after him "" Gregorian " 
— the first music used io churches. Gregory was 
besides very anxious to convert the heathen of 
other lands, and the beautiful story is famous 
of his discovery of the young English lads in 
the slave market, " not Angles but Angels," and 
the consequent mission of St. Augustine. It was 
no wonder that tho people looked on him as a inflnMioB ^ 
father, and the clergy all over the West turned Popo- 
to him for advice and help. The missionaries in 
fact spread not only Christianity but the influence 
of Rome wherever they went j the Eun;li3h Boni- 
face a century after Gregory's death took an oath 7i3 
of allegiance to the then Pope (Gregory II.), and 
ruled the bishoprics he founded on the Khine as 
his vicar. 
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To such a degree did the homage to Borne 
extend that Augustine, preaching in England, 
would have nothing to do with the British Chris- 
tians, and England eventually had to choose 
between the British (or rather Irish) forms of 
Church government and the Boman, for the two 
could not exist side by side. The Irish and 
British Churches, like Arianism, fell before the 
spell of Bome, which soon in religious matters 
assumed an authority largely due to the rever- 
ence with which men regarded the Holy City. 
Pilgrims came from all parts to worship at holy 
sites and before wonder-working relics, their 
rich gifts enabling the Popes to fill Bome with 
churches and build hostels to shelter the pious 
wanderers j and the close of the seventh century 
saw three English kings as pilgrims in Bome. 

No doubt there was a mixture of good and bad 
in the fervent popular religion ; rapid conversions 
of whole nations meant the survival of paganism 
in many a superstition ; heathen gods reappeared 
as demons, goblins and fairies, heathen customs 
were perpetuated in Christian feasts, as at Yule- 
tide and Midsummer Eve, and natural savageness 
was far from overcome. " Had I been there with 
my brave Franks,^' cried Clovis, as he heard the 
story of the crucifixion, ^' I would have avenged 
Him ! ^' Yet, in spite of all, Christianity gave 
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" the New Nations " the ideal and the bond of 
union they most needed ; and the organisation of 
this faith under the biahop of Rome may partly 
accoont for the fact that this part of the world 
wag nob overrun by the new invaders of the em- 
pire — the Mohammedan Saracens. 

It is curious that just as Gregory the Great was Moham- 
fonndinga united Roman Church, Mohammed was Heglra 62; 
founding a new religion in Arabia, whose disciples 
not long after the prophet's death suddenly 
swept Christianity and imperial rule together 638 
from most of Asia, and dared to besiege Con- 6T3 
stantinople itself, from whose walls they were 
however finally driven back by the heroic Emperor T" 
Leo "the Isaurian." Meantime they won by hard 
fighting the great Roman province of North w-too 
Africa, crossed into Spain under Tank, and 
flooded the Gothic kingdom, crossed the Pyrenees, 
and were only turned back at Tours on the Loire '33 
by the arms of the great Frank chieftain, Charles 
Martel, "the Hammer," the friend of St. Boniface. 
And ib was most natural that the family of this 
herOj helped by the influence of the Popes, ahoald 
begin to build up at last a reconBtroction of the 
Western Empire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FRANKS. 



tJP^L Of all the Teutonic invaders of the Roman 
Empire the Franks wandered least from their 
ancient home. They had been a long while 
settled on the lower Rhine, and gained acquaint- 
ance with the Romans of the great Rhine cities 
and their ways while still keeping the German 
purity and simplicity. Like the Saxons and 
Angles and other German peoples, the Franks 
were a brave, just race ; they worshipped Woden 
and Thor in sacred groves, they honoured women 
and loved their families; they were free men, 
each having a voice in the meetings where law 
and right were done, and were led in wartime by 
elected dukes, while each chieftain had a band 
of voluntary followers devoted to his person, 
among whom he shared all booty. 
481 When they first attacked Gaul the Franks 

were united under a king, Clovis, who began to 
, carve out his kingdom just at the time when 

Theodoric was making a Gothic kingdom in 
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Italy. The invaders pushed firat to the Seine, 
then to the Loire, Clovis apportioning the land 
among his warriors a3 " alods," or freehold 
estates, which the owner at death could leave 
to be divided among his sons. The natives were 
not exterminated, but left to till the ground for 
the benefit of their masters, who thus, in the 
conquered district, became a class of nobles too 
prond for anght but war and the chase. The old 
home on the Rhine was not, however, deserted ; 
nnlike the other conquering tribes, the Franks 
simply added their new domains to the old, and 
there maintained many of their old customs. 

By the time Clovis had subdued the Gallo- 
Latins north of the Loire (a people of half 
Celtic, half Latin descent), the Visigoths and 
Bnrgundiana were respectively seated in the 
south and east ; but in the coarse of the sixth 
century the Franks acquired supremacy over 
them, and, inspired by Catholic zeal against these 
Arians, might perhaps have conquered them 
entirely bnt for their own divisions. Two great 
confederations of the Franks had been early I 
distinct, — the Salian and Ripnarian, — and under 
the descendants of Clovis, the Merwing kings, 
two distinct kingdoms appeared — Austrasia, the 
east land, on the middle and lower Rhine, and 
Neuatria, in the west, between Austrasia and the 
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sea. These kingdoms, with Aquitaine and Bur- 
gundy, were for two centuries continually at 
sbrife, increased by their national diEFereoceaj 
for while Aqaitaine always kept something 
of Eoman and Gothic culture, the Neostriana 
became gradually impressed with the manners 
of Bomauised Gaul, and only the Austraaians 
remained purely German. At the end of the 
seventh century, these bloody struggles ended 
in the victory of Austraaia at Testry, and her 
supremacy over the rest. The battle was not 
won, however, by the effeminate Merwing king. 
The " faineants," or " do-nothing " princes, had 
allowed all real power to slip into the hands 
of tlieir nobles — the dukes, now hereditary 
rulers of the different tribes, and the counts, 
royal oEScers in certain districts, who adminis- 
tered justice and collected the crown dues. 
'I Among these nobles the most powerful were 
those whose ofGce at the king's court gave 
thera the shelter of his authority, so that the 
royal steward, or " Mayor of the Palace," had 
become a virtual regent, and the battle of Testry 
made him ruler of the whole Frank people. To 
him, then, Pippin of Heerstal, they owed their 
re-union after the bloody feuds of the Merwings ; 
and it was his son, Charles Martel, who saved 
Gaul and the North from the Mohammedan 
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Jaracens on the plains of Tours. By a aeries of 
masterly campaigns he won recognition of Frank- 
ish and hia own supremacy, both in Aquitaine 
and on the borders of heathen Saxony and 
Bavaria. Tbaa his sons, Carloman and Pippin 
the Short, joint mayors and dukes of the Franka, 
even sought to enforce their authority on the 
banks of the Elbe and the Garonne. Protectors 
of the Church were they, preaidenta over eccle- 
siastical councils, friends of the English misaion- 
ariea who laboured among the German heathen 
and were often the means of communication 
between the mayors and the bishopa of Rome. 
When, therefore, Carloman retired from the 
world into a monastery, the ambitious Pippin 
felt safe in addressing to the Pope this question : ' 
"Who ought to have the name of King, he who 
bears the title alone, or he who has the power ? " 
Weary of the feeble Merwings, bound to Pippin's 
houae by their military pride as well aa by his 
liberality, the Frank nobles were ready to crown 
him king if they conld be absolved from the 
oaths sworn to the reigning mouarch ; and the 
moral support of the Pope would mean that of 
all the clergy, who could use a mighty influenco 
for the new king. A bishop and an abbot 
brooght back the decision : " He who has the 
power ought also to have the name of King." 
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So the last Merwing was deposed peaceably and 
sent to a monastery, while Pippin, the first king 
762 ccyyj ^}^Q grace of God,^' was crowned by his 
father^s friend, St. Boniface. 

Donation Thns did the Church at last loin hands with a 
of Pippin. "^ . 

Teutonic sovereign — and the Popes were indeed 

in need of a strong protector. The Saracens 
had taken Sicily and threatened Italy, and the 
emperor in the Bast, who refused to allow the 
use of images or pictures in churches, was hostile 
to the Roman See, which defended them as 
useful and necessary. Nor was the new king 
of the Franks slow to requite the papal confi- 
dence. Stephen II., driven from his city by the 
savage Lombards, and vainly crying to Byzan- 
tium for help, fled over the Alps to Pippin, who, 
crowned a second time and anointed by the 
Pope's sacred hands, marched triumphantlv to 
Italy, defeated the Lombards, and presently 
taking from them Ravenna and a large district 
round it, gave the province (but lately snatched 
from the Eastern Empire) to the see of St. Peter. 
This is the ^^ Donation of Pippin ^' ; it sealed the 
alliance between the Papacy and the new Frank 
line ; it marked the final severance of the Roman 
Church from the Byzantine Empire, and it laid 
the foundation of the future territorial power of 
the Popes in Italy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CHARLES THg QKEAT. 

When Pippin the Short died hia throne was 
establislieil firmly enough for hia two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, at once to diride the 
realm tetween thein after the Prankish ccstora, 
Charles retaining Austra&ia, the thoroughly 
German portion. In him met all the genius and 
strength of his family. Endowed by nature with CiiarleB 
a powerful and handsome frame, of extraordinary 
energy and matchless skill to command and 
organise, he is among the heroes of all time, 
never named but with the distinctive epithet 
" Great," often compounded with his own name 
as Charlemaijne, famous in legend as in history. 
Hia task was no less than to complete the 
edifice of rule begun by bis fathers, and with 
Prank arms create a vast European kingdom, 
a true empire, to knit this together by a common 
government, worship, and civilisation, and to 
raise the whole to the highest level indicated 
by the ideals of tho age. Merely to dare such 
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a feat marks the hero, and Charles the Great 



The two brothers did not agree together, not- 
withstanding the efforts of their mother, who 
persuaded them to many the two daughters of 
their hereditary foe, the Lombard king, Desi- 
derius, and thug secure his friendship. The 
marriages were concluded in spite of the Pope's 
dismayed remonstrances, but to little purpose, 
for Charles soon divorced his wife to marry a 
Soabian princess, thinking a German alliance 
importantj while in 771 Carloman died, and his 
wife fled with her infants to her father's court 
for shelter, she declared, against the ambibious 
jealousy of Charles, who was thus left sole king, 

His realm was large, stretching from the Maiu^ 
to the Loire, with overlordship to the Pyrenees jl 
but it was disorderly within from, the lawlessneasl 
of landed nobles and royal officials, and menaced J 
from without by a circle of foes — the Moham-j 
medan Arabs in Spain, the " heretic " Lombardav 
in Italy, and the wild and heathen Saxons beyond I 
the Rhine; and with all these Charles spent manyl 
years of hard fighting. 

He turned first on the nearest foes, the^ 
Saxons, a powerful tribe dwelling between the 1 
Bine and the Elbe, who had shown themselves | 
the most implacable heathens in Germany; ' 
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could nob convert them, nor war 
subdue them, and they hated the Franks with 
their towns and their settled institutions. They 
now broke from their wilds in a raid that des- 
troyed every church and Christian settlement 
as far as Cologne. In vain did Charles, ac- 
companied by missionaries bearing holy relics, 
captare their fortress, the Eresburg, and cut 
down their sacred tree or column, the Irminsul. 
At his presence they submitted or retired to their 
fastnesses, only to break forth on his departure. 
Four times he compelled them to surrender, to 
take oaths, give hostages, receive bapfciam ; " bub 
ready as they were at times to undertake all these 
things, they were always far readier to renounce 
them." ^ Again and again, under the brave 
Witikind, who never submitted, the Saxons 
would throw off their enforced Christianity and 
destroy the Frank settlements, till at last Charles 
began to build forts in the country. Then 
Witikind made his last despairing effort and 
destroyed a Frank army; the king came in 
haste to avenge it ; between four and five thou- 
sand Saxons were piteoualy massacred at Verden; 
Witikind was defeated in two pitched battles, 
] and Charles having reached the Elbe established 

L his winter court in the midst of Saxony. Thither, 
^^^^^ft * Glaister's trans, of Egiuhard's '' Vita CaroH." 
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it is said^ came Witikind in disgaise to see his 
enemy's camp ; its perfect and invincible order 
stmck him with dismay^ and he owned that his 
free but indisciplined people conld never resist 
the Franks. Witikind submitted at last and 
received baptism, and from then till his death 
lived obedient in Austrasia. Of his people, many 
were carried from their homes to colonise 
Flanders, and the rest forced to receive Chris- 
tianity and become a part of Charles' subjects^ 
as the Suabians of the sonth were already. 

788 After this victory the king had little diflSculty 
in crushing a revolt of the Bavarians, who then 
became good allies and fellow subjects of the 
Franks, or in subduing the wild Slavs between 

789 the Elbe and the Oder. 

, ^ ^ If the conquest of the Saxons secured the core 
Lombard ^ 

Wars of German strength, the Italian wars led directly 
to its supremacy over other peoples. In 773 
Desiderius, King of Lombardy, thinking Charles 
occupied with Saxony, ventured to seize the 
towns of the Romagna claimed by the Holy See ; 
but Hadrian I., undaunted, fortified Rome and 
sent for help to Charles, who already bore the 
quaint title of " Patrician of the Romans.^' The 
king, gathering a great army at Geneva, poured it 
over the passes of St. Bernard and Mont Cenis, 
774 and besieged the Lombard capital, Pavia ; then. 
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leaving the coDcluaion of the war to bia lieu- 
tenants, he went to keep Easter at Rome, and B 

of 
was greeted hy Pope and people with all the 

honours formerly given to the emperors, and 
hailed in St. Peter's as "coming in the name of 
the Lord." The hing and the Pope knelt side 
by side at the apostle's tomb, and afterwards at 
a splendid feast Charles consented to renew his 
father's "Donation." What were the terms of 
Charles' Donation we do not know ; it was 
declared by the Popes to have been a gift of 
the whole of Italy, and in no long while was 
imagined to be a repetition of a mythical 
" Donation of Constantine," a fabulous gift of 
the empire of the West to the Roman bishop, 
the real reason of the emperor's withdrawal to 
Byzantium. 

It was soon evident that whatever Charles' 
words might be ha intended to keep Italy him- 
self. On the fall of Pavia and the retreat of 
Deaiderina to a monastery Charles had himself 
crowned "King of the Lombards," with the 
famona iron crown, supposed to contain a nail 
from the true cross. He, indeed, allowed the 
Pope to assert his authority in Romagna, as the 
district ronnd Ravenna is called ; but the 
great Lombard duchies of the south of Italy 
were made to adopt Frank customs and govern- 
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ment, and aa soon as posaibls Charles took Ilia 
'*" five-year-old son. Pippin, to Rome, to receive at 
the Pope's hands a solemn anointing and corona- 
tion as King of Italy, after wliicli the child was 
left at Pavia with a council of statesmen and 
warriors to rule in his name. At the same time 
a younger son, Lewis, was created sub-king of 
Aqnitaine, and taken in hia cradle to hia king- 
dom, which he entered in true Frank style, held 
up on a warhorse in. a mimic anit of armour. 

The following years were occupied by more 
armed expeditions to Italy, to face rebellion in 

189-786 the south, and by a long war with the ivars, 
the Successors of the Huns, ended at last by the 
young Pippin, who penetrated to the "Ring," 
or capital village of these savages, beyond the 
Theias, and brought back such a huge booty — 
the stored plunder of centuries — that the Franks 
were thenceforth a wealthy nation. 

^^^" Only one check had the great king received, 
and famous as it is in legend, very little is 
really known about this battle at Roncesvallea. 
Charles had been invited by one of the Moham- 
medan Emira of Spain to aid him against his 
foes, and thinking it a poaaible opportunity for 
winning the land back for Christendom, he had 
778 set oat thither with a great army, and amongst 
others Roland, Count of the Breton March, one 
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of his brave nobles, the paladins o£ legend. 
But when the Franks gained the southern side 
of the Pyrenees they fonnd all the population 
united against them, and Charles was obliged 
to he content with a nominal submission, and 
the extension of "the Spanish March" to the 
Ebro. Then he returned; but the braggart and 
treacherous Gascons fell upon the rearguard in 
the difficult defiles of the mountains, and only 
the legends tell of the gallant deeds of Roland, 
a3 all alone he held hia foes at bay till they 
dared not come nigh him, wounded to death as 
he was, but at last fled in the dark of night, 
and left the hero to blow one last blast on his 
horn, to summon the distant king, who returned 
to find his paladins all dead amid a circle of 
slain enemies. 

The defeat of Roncesvalles, however, reflected 
no discredit on Charles, who was ever victorious 
in the field as wise on the throne, and who ruled 
from hia palace at Aachen or Mainz, over a realm 
stretching from the Ebro to the Oder, and 
bounded by the Baltic, the Atlantic, and the 
Mediterranean. It was an empire in all but 
name, and the name was not long wanting. 

Pope Hadrian's successor, Leo III., had sent Charles at i 
to Charles the keys of St. Peter's tomb and the 
banner of Rome, aa to the Protector of the 
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Faith. Soon after be foand himsell' in dire need 
of help, for hia private foea accused him of 
crime, fell upon him in the streets, brutally 
wounded him, aad raised the turbulent city in 
revolt, so that he was with difficulty able to flee 
and make his way to the king in the midst of 
Saxony. Charles had, in fact, not only to pro- 
tect the Pope, but to assert hia own authority in 
Rome, the "head of the kingdoms," which thus 
dared to drive away his ally and almost vassal. 
Accordingly be was not content with sending 
forces to restore Leo to his see, where he was 
received most obediently, but next year came 
himself with a mighty following, and established 
himself as king and master in Eome, " Caput 
Mundi," the Head of the World. He held a 
great tribunal of justice in St. Peter's, anct 
formally investigated the charges against the 
Pope. Leo cleared himself by a solemn oath, 
and Charles pronounced him blameless. Theu 
the great Christmas feast was held, and as 
'" Charles rose from his knees, the Pope, as if by 
a sudden inspiration, placed a crown upon hia 
head, and the multitude within and without the 
Church shouted, " Long life and glory to Charles, 
the holy Augustus, the divinely crowned, mighty, 
and peaceful Emperor ! " Then the Pope 
anointed Charles aad his son Pippin, and casting 
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homage before the Head of the Roman Empire. 

So arose from its ashes the Weateru Empire ; 
thenceforth ruled by a German emperor, who 
couLd only be crowned at Home, with the good 
will of its people and Pope, and yet as Head of 
the Empire was in fact the lord o£ both. A 
strange anomaly, and the canse of terrible 
straggles to come, when men tried to make 
everything logical. 

The whole of Cbarlea the Great's empire was Qovem- 
govemed by the same system. He had put ciuuIbb. 
down the great dukes, thinking their power 
too great, hut could not interfere with the 
landed nobles, who held lands which could not 
be taken from them, and were often surrounded 
by bands of free men, who had " commended," 
or bound themselves personally to their lords. 
Bat to counteract their influence the empire bad 
been divided into districts, and a count set over 
each, who was a royal officer and could be 
removed if he did wrong. Very often bishops 
were given the powers of counts, the Emperor , 

feeling that he could trust them. To secure the 
fidelity of the counts, Charles sent King's Mes- 
sengers, or " Missi Dominici," by two and two 
over all the country to inquire into all proceed- 
ings, and hold special law-courts, and these men 
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reported everjthirg to him. The counts and 
other officers were rewarded by gifts of land 
from the royal poBBeaaions, or conquered districts, 
which they held not as alods, but as benefices or 
Jiefs — that is, during the royal pleasure, and 
in return for military service, which they were 
bound to render when called upon. 

Twice in the year the Emperor gathered 
together his nobles, once in spring, when a 
"May-field" was held, at which all the fighting 
men were reviewed, and again in the autumu, 
when the wise men and officials gave the 
Emperor their advice, received his instructions, 
and heard his codes of laws or capitularies 
which it was their duty to carry out. In every- 
thing the Emperor was supreme; he was the 
leader in war, the source of justice, and the 
fount of honour; and hia capitularies provide 
for everything, from the purity of the Church to 
the management of the royal farms. 
lewTil'iK He turned hia attention, too, to the civilisa- 
ageii- tion of his people. Learning, which lingered 
only here and there among the monaateriea, was 
once more encouraged, and schools were built in 
which the young nobles and freemen learned 
together, and where the Emperor himself would 
sometimes come to obaerve the boys' progress, 
rebuking the idle nobles who diadained their 
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lessons. "By the King of Heaven," he cried, 
" know that nnless you retrieve your idleness 
very speedily you shall never get any good from 
Charles ! " He loved to surround himself with 
learned men, and among them was the great 
scholar Alcuin, from Yorkshire, and Eginhard, 
who wrote the Emperor's life. He liked to 
learn himself all that they could teach him, and 
it was always a grief to him that he could not 
train his fingers to write, though he kept a 
waxed tablet under his pillow that he might 
practise if he awoke in the night. He was very 
anxious that the native German speech of his 
people should become a noble one, and had 
a grammar of it written, and the German 
national songs collected, while the clergy were 
bidden to preach in German that the common 
folk might nnderatand them, so much did 
Charles care for all his people. He was always 
approachable; "even while dressing and binding 
on his sandals he would receive his friends," and 
if a law-suit claimed his attention, " the suitors 
were immediately ordered into his presence, and 
as if sitting in court he heard the case and gave 
jadgment." It must have needed constant 
energy to govern so vast an empire personally, 
as he did ; so it ia not surprising to hear that 
he was of immense strength, and was no great 
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f temperate i 
and drinkj " since he had the greatest abhor- 
rence of drunkenness in anybody j" and listened 
to mnsic and reading while he dined. 

With all his majesty there was plenty of 
rough humour in the Emperor ; it was told how 
a certain young priest, appointed to a biahopric 
by Charles (who often named bishops or in- 
fluenced their election), when he was to set out 
thither, disdained the help of the step brought 
for him to mount from, and vaulted like a 
knight into the saddle very proudly, which when 
Charles observed from his window he called out 
to him to stop : " Such a gallant youth had better 
leave spiritual cares to his elders, and be content 
to follow with the imperial army." When the 
Byzantines, or Greeks (as they are often called), 
received his ambassadors coldly, and afterwards 
themselves sent an embassy to him, Charles 
is said to have had these messengers met by 
one of his officers so gorgeously arrayed and 
attended that they fell to the earth, thinking 
him the Emperor. Ashamed when they dis- 
covered their mistake, they yet repeated it three 
times before they were admitted to the presence 
of " the most illustrious of kings, resplendent as 
the rising sun, glittering with gold and jewels, 
and leaning on the arm of the very man whom 
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their master had deigned to treat with dia- 
reapect." He was quick to catch the jests and 
parables of others. When Bome " learned Scota 
of Ireland" came into the market-place, crying 
oat, as if they were merchants, " If any one ia 
deairous of wisdom, let him come to us and 
receive it, for we have it to sell," he sent at 
once to ask their price. Not a price did they 
ask, but a convenient place, and willing minda, 
and enough food and clothing; and Cbarlea put 
them at the head of one of his achoola. 

The only sovereign of the time who could F''"^^ 

compare with him was the famous Khalif, '"* 

r ' Church. 

HarouD-el-Rasehid, who sent him friendly mes- 
sages and gifts, and, in especial, the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, a fitting gift from 
the Head of the Moslem to the Head of the 
Christian world. For this, and no less, was the 
position occupied by Charlemagne; the universal 
empire was to be co-extensive with the universal 
religion, and as head of the one he was protector 
of the other. There was a sacreduess in his 
authority ; the " Vicar of the Holy Church " 
might fittingly name bishops, preside in synods, 
legislate for the clergy, and even sit in judgment 
on a pope. Ever after men felfc, first, that the 
empire was sacred, ordained of God, who had 
given the Emperor a mystical sanction ditferent 
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from that of any king ; and^ secondly^ that it 
was Boman. The Emperor might dwell in his 
palace and minster at Aachen, and rely on 
German armies, but Rome was liis capital, and 
gave him his title. The magical spell of the city 
was to become as strong as ever before j she was 
still, if in a different sense, " the desire of the 
North/' 



CHAPTEH TI. 



THE PALL OP THE CA ROLINGIANS. 

The vast empire of Charles was held together in i 
one only by the greatness of the Emperor him- 
self, and on Lis death the genius of his family 
was extinct. Four generations of great men had 
"bailt up the Carolingian throne ; and then, when 
Charles had formed round the kingdom of the 
Franks the Empire of Western Europe, the 
strength of the line seemed exhausted. Charles' 
successors were all weak, or unfortunate, and the 
sceptre fell from their grasp. 

Troubles began at once in the reign of his i. 
son, Lewis the Pious, Proclaimed emperor 
before his father's death, Lewis was yet ham- 
pered by difficulties which resulted in civil war. 
In the first place ha was not robust of body, 
and believed himself likely to die early ; he was 
therefore anxious about the fate of his three 
young sons, especially fearing the ambition of 
their cousin Bernard, whom Charles had made 



la- 
of 
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King of Italy; and almost the first thing he 
did was to assign to his children their fafcure 
portions in the empire. Lothar, the eldest, was 
to have the Rhinelands, the core of German 
strength, and to succeed to the empire ; Pippin 
was to have Aquitaiue, and Lewis the German 
districts east of the Rhine. Then, finding that 
his subjects would not always recognise his 
imperial title, for he had never been as emperor 
to Rome like his father, he gladly seized the 
occasion of Pope Stephen the Fourth's flight 
from the sacred city (where Charles' death had 
been the signal for a rebellion) to bold with the 
papal sanction a Bolemu coronation at Rheims, 
where he aud his wife held imperial state, 
and received the ambassadors of the Eastern 
Emperor, and of the Moslem Khalif, Abderrha- 
man, side by side with the half-savage emissaries 
of Slav aud Danish chiefs. 'I'he European world 
was impressed with the grand scene, and men 
extolled the worthy son of Charles, who thus 
maintained the glory, the peace, and above all 
the justice of his sire. 

Lewis " the Pious " indeed justified his name ; 
not only was he personally devout, a munificent 
benefactor of churches and monks, aud deferential 
to a fault to his spiritual advisers, but he was 
kindly and generous to all, and had so high i 
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i ever 
ready to hear suits and give judgment, even 
against the royal interests, and was so liberal 
that the people declared that while atill King of 
Aquitaine, he had nothing left of his own to give 
away, scarcely even his blessing. Such a man 
was ill-fitted to hold in check the bold Frank 
□obles, rich and wicked as many of them bad 
become. The groat wars of the last reign had 
plunged many of the free men into such distress 
as to induce them to pledge themselves followers 
of the powerful in return for their protection, 
thus losing their independence, both personal 
and political, for they must follow their lords 
to fight when called upon ; and thns, too, the 
Emperor lost any direct hold upon a considerable 
part of the people, and was more dependent 
on the great lords. Moat powerful among the 
vaasftla was Lewis' nephew, Bernard, sub-king 
of Italy, where he ruled over a population prin- 55^^^'^^ 
cipally Lombard, and swayed by bishops and "^''^'y- 
nobles anxious to shake ofi" the yoke of the 
Carliugs and become independent once more. 

Bernard's ambition and jealousy were finaHy 
stung into action by the news that Lewis, 
alarmed by the fall of a wooden gallery, which 
had nearly cost him bis life, had made Lothar 
joint emperor with himself. Bernard rose in 8 
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revolt with all his Lombard nobles and several 
of Charles the Great's old counsellors ; he had 
probably expected help from the sab-kings of 
Aquitaine and Bavaria^ Pippin and Lewis^ already 
jealous of their elder brother ; but they were not 
yet ready to attack their father^ and Lewis had 
to meet his nephew's revolt alone. It was the 
first serious outbreak of Italy against the Teuton, 
and it failed ; the Lombard troops melted away 
as the Franks gathered round the Emperor, and 
Bernard, persuaded by some nobles who pledged 
themselves for his safety, made his way to his 
uncle as a suppliant for mercy. The Franks 
would have slain him had the Emperor permitted ; 
and the Empress Hermingard, it is said, sug- 
gested the penalty of blinding, which would unfit 
him for rule. The sentence was executed, and 
three days later Bernard lay dead in his prison. 
The revolt had been promptly crushed, but the 
Lewi8» public triumph was dashed by the death of the 
Empress and the settled gloom of Lewis. His 
conscience had long reproached him for many 
sins, and various natural misfortunes — earth- 
quakes, famines, comets, which had occurred 
early in the reign — persuaded him that he owed 
atonement to Heaven. Four years after Bernard's 
death, therefore, the court was assembled to 
behold the monarch, barefoot and clothed in sack- 
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cloth, stand forth to confess his many sina, and 
those also of his father Charles, for which he 
implored pardon and punishment. Stripes and 
penances were actually awarded to the Emperor, 
who testified his penitence by opening the 
prisons of many suspected of treason, and even 
placing several of them in positions of great 
trust. The solemn scene of humiliation no 
doubt satisfied the conscience of Lewis, but it 
conld scarcely increase the respect of the rough 
nobles. He had indeed but seen the beginning 
of troubles. 

Lothar had been presented with the kingdom 
of Italy on Bernard's death, and from hia court 
at Pavia made a triumphant journey to Rome, 
where the Pope set the imperial crown on his 
' bead; and the young Emperor, now plainly joint 
sovereign with his father, held court and gave 
judgment as Charles the Great had done. Rome 
was very different from the towns of the north; 
she still retained Latin traditions long since lost 
in Lombardy ; the Justinian code was used by 
her magistrates ; her citizens bore Latin or Greek 
names, and she strove to maintain, whether 
under the Pope's control or in opposition to him, 
a real independence of any Italian sovereign. It 
was as emperor, not as king of Italy, that Lothar 
was there received, and he won acclamations 
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from the Romans by granting to them a " oon- 
stitntion." 
^rtu "f lb was juat as the young Emperor was invested 
tHeBaia. with the purple and longing for more actual 
power that the unwelcome news arrived of the 
birth of another son to Lewis. That party at 
court which feared the young kings had, a few 
years before, persuaded the emperor to marry 
again. The most beautiful daughters of the 
German nobles had been assembled at the court, 
and Lewis had chosen the lovely and accom- 
plished Judith, the" daughter of Welf Duke of 
Suabia, ancestor of all the Welf, or Guelf, houses 
of Germauy, Italy, and England. Of this beanti- " 
ful, talented, and ambitions Empress the three 
sons of Hermingard were bitterly jealous; and 
when, after the birth of her son Charles (com- 
monly called Charles the Bald), their father 
showed a wish to entrench on the domains of 
bis other sons in order to carve an appanage in 
Germany for this youngest, thoir rage united the 
quarrelling brothers against their father. 

Lewis had but lately seemed to occupy the 
splendid position of Charles the Great; Harold 
of Denmark had come himself to Mainz to be 
baptized, and had done homage for his kingdom; 
embassies had come from the monks of Jerusalem 
as to the Head of the Christian world; even 
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Byzantine Venice had sent Ler gifts and her ''tl^?' 
measengers, when suddenly the revolt of the 
princes destroyed the semblance of prosperity. 

On his way to Brittany to suppress a local 
rising, Lewis paused at the little town of Paris, 
not yet capital of the duchy of France, for the 
army to gather round him. Instead, appeared 
hia sons, aud such faithless nobles as instinctively 
eaponaed the side of anarchy; they seized the 
monarch and imprisoned him, with insults, secur- 
ing Judith in a monastery. Lothar had, how- 
ever, acted prematurely. The Germans, Jealous 
of the Gallic element, and wroth at such treatment 
of their emperor, soon compelled the brothers to 
liberate their father, who, restored to power and 
state, forgave the princes freely, and refused to 
take precautions against them. A disgraced 
favourite soon succeeded in again rousing their 
jealousy. Once more they gathered forces against 
Lewis in Alsace ; and over the Alps to the camp 
of Lothar near Basel came the subservient Pope, 
Gregory IV., to act, said he, the Christian part 
of a mediator ; hia influence seems to have aided i,ug.oiii«i( 
to draw over Lewis' army to Lothar. The old 
Emperor found himself left with merely bis 
personal followers ; " I will have no one lose life . 
or limb for my sake," he said, and bade them 
make terms for themselves. " Dissolved in 
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tears/' tbey took him at hia word, and Lewis, 
taking his wife and child by the hand, came forth 
unprotected from hia tent and surrendered to the 
rebels. This is the Lugenfeld, or field of lies, as 
the national conscience afterwards named it. 

Lewis told afterwards how the young kings 
separated him from his wife and son ; how they 
told him that Judith had taken the veil, that she 
was dead, and Charles a shorn monk, and thus 
tormented him till, a quarrel arising, the two 
younger brothers set up their old father again 
against Lothar. Once more Lewis the Pious 
found himself a monarch; again he pardoned 
his sons, and began to divide and re-divide 
hia realm, planning, when Pippin died, to give 
Aquitaine to Charles instead of to Pippin's sons ; 
trying, for Charles, to deprive Lewis " the 
German" of a part of hia domains, till a last 
and unsuccessful rebellion perhaps wore out his 
wearied frame, and in a faint gleam of victory he 
fell ill and died at Prankfort, just after an eclipse 
had warned his people that their glory was 
departing. They buried him at Metz, and in 
his grave was buried the unity of the empire. 
LeirlB' The Carlings fell as they deserved to fall. 
Lo^^lL From the day of t!ie Lugenfeld nothing prospered 
with them, and the sword was never sheathed 
between brother and brother, son and sJre. 
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Lothar, haunted by Iiis father's spectre, was 
defeated by Lewis the G-erman and Charles the 
Bald, and compelled to agree, at Verdun, to a 
final division of the empire into three kingdoms. 
Xjothar was to keep the most important and 
honourable domains, including the capital cities, 
Rome and Aachen — Italy, and the Rhine-lands 
which soon from himself and his second son took 
the name of Lotharingia, or Lorraine; it was a 
long, ill-connected district, for Lotharingia was 
always a distinct kingdom from Italy and so desti- 
tute of natural boundaries to east and west that in 
the next generation it fell an easy prey to the Ger- 
man and French kingdoms of Lewis and Charles. 

We may now begin to use these historical ^?^?^ 
names (although the West-Franks did not yet ^ioo^ 
give themselves the title of " French," and were 
far indeed from the establishment of a settled 
kingdom), for the national difTerences between 
the peoples ruled by Lewis and Charles respec- 
tively wore clear enough. The West-Franks had, 
in the course of centuries, acquired a good deal 
of the language and manners of the Latinised 
people among whom they dwelt; the "lingua 
romana rustica," which had been the speech of 
the Roman province, formed the basis of a new 
language as different from the German of the 
Rhine-lands as was the Churchman's Latin, and 
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the first record of both this and the German 
843 tongue is fonnd in the " Oatha of Straaburg," 
sworn by Lewis and Charles to one another 
before they attacked Lothar. 
Lewis n. The partition of Verdun showed that the unity 
of the empire was gone ; Lothar'a son and 
successor, Lewis II., untouched by his father's 
late remorse and melancholy death, dressed in 
the garb of a monk, which he thought might 
cover his sins, committed the fatal error of 
quarrelling with the Papacy — hitherto so sub- 
servient to the emperors — and that too in a bad 
cause. 
^" Pope Nicholas L had commanded Lewis' 

Beekaio. brother, Lothar, to restore hia injured wife to 
depen- •" 

flonoa. her rightful position; and Lewis, taking his 

brother's side, brought his soldiery upon Rome 

to puniah the Pope, and attacked priests and 

citizens during a religious procession; it was 

the first blood-struggle between Germans and 

Romans, In the end the Pope was victorious. 

Lothar sued for pardon ; but the wrath of Heaven, 

thought the Italians, brought him to an early 

death on hia way homewards. Thus it was the 

vice and violence of the imperial house which 

first forced the Papacy to resistance in the cause 

of right ; but other causes also would soon lead 

the Head of the Church to revolt against secular 
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aathority or tyranny. By the time of Nicholas I. 
(said to have been the first pope crowned with 
the tiara) a large tract of land was recognised aa 
the inheritance of St, Peter, — "patrimonia S. 
Petri " ; and this little atate, over which the pope 
ruled aa a prince, not only provided him with 
safficient wealth for his own needs and dignity, 
but rendered him independent of any temporal 
sovereign. 

Nicholas was, too, the first pope who claimed ^ 
aathority for a strange book which attributed 
pecnliar powers to the sncceasor of St. Peter. 
It was supposed to have been compiled by the 
holy bishop laidor of Spaia, and professed to 
contain maoy letters and decretals (or decrees) 
of Homan bishops of the first Christian centuries, 
who were considered, as saiats, to have almost 
apostolical authority. This book of False De- 
cretals Nicholas accepted as genuine, and other 
popes followed his example, for it placed the 
authority of the pope, and even of ordinary 
bishops, above that of kings, because the Church 
must be superior to any earthly sovereignty. 
The immediate successors oE Nicholas did not, 
however, yet feel themselves able to enforce their 
judgments in secular matters, though their power 
of absolving from oaths was readily recognised 
by contesting sovereigns. 
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After the death of Lewis II., the imperial 
crown passed to hia uncle, Charlea the Bald, 
then to the son of Lewis the German, Charlea 
the Fat; but these monarchsand their successors 
were too much occupied in Gallic and German 
quarrels, and hopeless struggles with their own 
foes, to be able to pay much heed to Italy, now 
attacked by Saracen free-hooters, or tpo make 
their imperial rule respected. 
^ofttT The very year of the Treaty of Verdun had 
Nortimiflii. gggQ jIjq gj.gj successful raids of the heathen 
Norsemen on the west coasts of the empire. 
Already the scourge of England, the Vikings 
now pushed their narrow-beaked ships, the 
"Long serpents," np the broad German and 
French rivers, whose estuaries were deeper in 
those days than at present, as was also the water 
round many a sunken sea-line of north-western 
Europe ; dragging their boats over the shallows, 
carrying them on their shoulders from river to 
river, or sweeping the country side on horses 
seized from the natives, they became the terror 
of town and convent far inland. 

The monarchs were fighting each other ; noblea 
and Churchmen, wicked and effete, were busied 
with intrigue and treachery, murder and rapine. 
There was no one to build the fleet which Charlea 
the Great had intended, or to prevent the Norse- 
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men from plundering the monasteries of Paris and 
burning the tomb of Clovis before the very eyea 
of Charles the Bald ; wooden forta were once 
built to shelter fugitives, but no one was found 
who dared to defend them. Up the Rhine came 
the Vikings and burned Trier and Koln, sacked 
the imperial city of Aachenj and stabled their 
horses in the minster of Charles. The coasts 
and the river banks were depopulated and no 
one would till the ground; forests grew dense 
between the Seine and Loire, a pack of 300 
wolves ran wild through Aquitaine, for there 
Tvere none to hunt them ; nay, it was even whis- 
pered that men themselves took the wolf form 
and lived on human flesh, loups-garous, wehr- 
wolvesf No wonder that the trembling people 
added a fresh clause to the Litany—" A furore 
Nortmannoruni, Doraiue, libera nos " — " from the 
fury of the Northmen, Lord, deliver ua." 

So fell the Carlinga, yet naore miserably than 
the Merwings, for there was no one to step into 
their place and shield the people from ruin, 
Charles the Fat was ignominiously deposed, the 
French line of kings (none of whom after Charles 
the Bald attempted to claim the empire) strug- 
gled for a century longer with the dukes and 
the NorthmeUj and before the extinction of the 
German line in Lewis the Child the imperium 
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became the spoil of petty Italian princes^ who 
deposed and murdered each other^ and were 
crowned in turn by the miserable popes, them- 
selves as weak and often as vicious as the petty 
tyrants they were forced to obey. 

At last, after the year 925, there was no 
emperor, even nominally, for more than thirty 
years, until the new King of the Germans, sprang 
of the Saxon tribe, came to revive once more a 
real empire, though far smaller and weaker than 
that of Charles the Great. 



CHAPTER Tir. 

THE QEBUAN TKtBES PRGSEEtVE UNITY. 
SAXOtt EUFERORS, 

AuiD the rain oi the Carliug kingdoms the Eaet 
Franks never forgot that it was they who had 
created the Western Empire. This people, 
which had given its name to Franconia, was one 
of five great German tribes which had remained 
diatinct among all confusions, and whose dnkea 
had become powerful hereditary sovereigns with 
the martial and judicial powers the feeble em- 
perors could not retain. Foremost among them 
were the Saxons, the ancient foes of Charles the 
Great and the Franks ; some of them were still 
heathen, and cathedrals and monasteries were 
few in their midst. A brave, simple people, 
they had kept better than the southern tribes 
that purity of family life and that personal free- 
dom of the peasantry which had marked the 
Teutonic race of old. 

Besides the Saxons and Franconians, there 
were the Bavarians, Lotharingians, and Suabians, 
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On tho deatli of Lewis the Child, Saxons and 
Franconians agreed to choose a successor who 
should wield a real authority. The most iu- 
flaential of the officials, the bishops, led by Hatto, 
archbishop of Mainz, "the Pope of Germany," 
were favourable to the scheme, and a mighty 
gatheriiig of the freemen of the five tribes was 
held at Forchbeim on the Main, where the crown 
was offered first to Otto the Illastrious of Sax- 
ony, who refused it; then to bis rival, Conrad of 
I. Franconia, who thas became the first king of the 
Germans. There was no hope yet of restoring 
the empire. Conrad, brave and unselfish, saw 
that he must restore long-lost order within 
the narrower limits of the German land, and unite 
the jealous tribes against foreign enemies on 
the east and north, where heathen and savage 
people were continually bursting in on the more 
civilised German settlements. But be unhappily 
forgot that be could only work slowly, and was 
foolish enough to quarrel with Otto's eon, Henry 
the Fowler, who succeeded his father as Saxon 
duke. The quarrel, inflamed by Hatto, broke 
into war, and the Saxons defeated Conrad, ask- 
ing in savage triumph : " What hell can be large 
enough for these slain Franks ? " It was a sad 
proof that the fatal disunion of the German tribes 
could not be quickly healed ; the bitter rivalry 
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of north and south, legacy of the long wars of 
Charles, never slept till it worked out terrible 
disasters in the comiog centuries. 

Conrad's last act was a noble attempt to en- 
sure peace ; as he lay dying he bade his brother 
bear the crown jewels' — important as the sign 
of royalty — to Henry, as the only man fit to be 
king, and charged him to persuade his Franks 
to join the Saxons in crowning him. This Eber- 
hard faithfully did; and it is said that he found 
the duke out fowling, hawk on wrist, whence his 
name of Henry "the Fowler." 

To maintain her nnity Germany must first Henry the 
Fowlen 
secure hev frontiera. The wild Slav and Magyar 918 

tribes were pressing in on. the east, and the 
Danes on the north. It was fortunate that the 
Saxons were now heartily on the side of unity, 
for the Slavs had already crossed the Elbe, and 
the Saxons had to beat them back, Henry be- 
gan by buying a truce from the Magyars (or 
Hungarians), while he healed as far as possible 
the jealousies of the tribes, and built a chain of 
fortified towns on the eastern frontier of Saxony, 
and its allied province Thnringia. The people 
mostly lived in open farms and villages ; but by 
compelling every ninth man to dwell in a town, 
and encouraging fairs and festivals which at- 
tracted the country folk, the king managed to 
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collect a strong border population to face fature 
invaders. At the same time ha was training 
bodies of stoutly armed horsemen, for whose 
practice he is said to have invented tourneya — 
the mock fights on horseback, which afterwards 
became so popular; and when his soldiers proved 
their valour by defeating the Slavs at Lenzen, 
Henry called his nobles together, and telling 
them that there waa no way to pay the next 
Magyar tribute but by robbing the shrines of 
Christ, bade them shake off the national disgrace. 
The Magyars were utterly defeated at Merseburg, 
and the victorious soldiers hailed Henry on the 
battle-field with the cry of " Imperator ! " 

He was indeed the re-founder of the empire ; 
he had cleared Germany of foes, and by patient, 
even-handed justice had united the jarring 
tribes ; he established border counties or Maries 
on the edges of the kingdom to gaard against 
invasion, — Meissen and Schleawig to east and 
north, and Carinthia on the Adriatic shore on 
the way to Italy. His wars were sacred wars ; 
the conquered savages were perforce made Chris- 
tians, and it was Henry's strong arm that set 
St, Wenceslas on the duchy of Bohemia, scarcely 
a German state at all. 

His power was recognised beyond the limits of 
his own country. Athelstan, the powerful king 
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of England, made ao atliance with him, and even 

sent two of his aistera for tlie young prince Otto 
to choose one aa his hride. Otto chose the noble 
and beautiful Edilh; and soon after the marriage 
Heiiry, stricken with mortal sickness, obtained a 
promise from the nobles to elect his sou as king. 
Then he died; with his last words thanking his 
wife, Matilda, for the inflaeuce which had ever 
made him compassionate. 

The union of the Germans (now shown by the 
common use of the word deidsch) was shown 
in the unanimous choice of Otto I., who was 
solemnly crowned and anointed with holy oil, a 
religious ceremony Henry had avoided, probably 
wishing to show hia independence of the clergy. 
But he soon found that neither dukea nor bishops 
would submit to him for long. Both ranks hud 
become very rich and powerful, and saw their 
own profit in anarchy, so they persuaded, first 
Otto'a elder, bat scarcely legitimate, brother 
Thank mar, then hia younger brother Henry 
" the Wrangler," Duke of Bavaria, to rise in 
revolt. Both attempts were crushed, however, 
and the duchies became rather more obedient to 
Otto than they had been to hia father, so that he 
was able to place his own relatives or friends over 
most of them, thinking thus to keep them loyal, 
besides introducing a new royal officer into each. 
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called the palsgrave or count palatine. The 
duty of this noble was to represent the mouarchj 
especially in courts of justice, collect tlie royal 
dues, and counteract the too great power of the 
duke. The palsgrave held his post at the king's 
pleasure, and could therefore be dismissed if he 
did ill; and he was rewarded by gifts of land 
held as " fiefs," for his own life-time only, and at 
the king's pleasure, in return for military service. 
Even so. Otto still felt himaelf not sufficiently 
raised above the dukes, nor was he sure of the 
support of the great bishops, who had grown 
wealthy and powerful, although the Pope at Rome 
was ao weak, and he realized that the only thing 
capable of giving him the mastery of both lay 
and spiritual princea was the sanction of the 
Empire. He was therefore glad to receive an 
appeal from Italy, to which iio knight or Christian 
prince could have been insensible. 
AdBlaide The titular king oE Italy, Hugh of Provence, 
Borgnndy. had been slain by his enemy Berengar, who also 
put to death Hugh's son Lothar, and seems to 
have tried to marry the beautiful young widow 
of the latter prince to his own son. But Adelaide 
of Burgundy refused to wed the son of her hus- 
band's murderer, and was harshly imprisoned 
in a castle on Lake Garda, where she was treated 
with every insult. The bishop of Eeggio, how- 
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ever, took pity on her, and s!ie managed to 
escape, and after a perilous journey, once hiding 
in a cornfield while Ber en gar's soldiers were 
searching for her hard by, she gained a place 
of safety, and sent a priest to bear her appeal to 
the powerful Otto to come and save her and 
Italy from the tyrant. The Pope and all Beren- 
gar's other enemies joined in the entreaty ; and 
Otto, whose English wife had died some years 
"before, resolved to mako Adelaide his bride, and 
take the kingdom of Italy. His plan succeeded ; 
at his mere approach Berengar's army fled, and 
he himself was obliged to submit, and was treated 
with contemptuous mercy, while Otto celebrated 
his marriage with Adelaide at Pavia, and was 
crowned King of Italy, marking the union of his 
two kingdoms by making his brother, Henry 
of Bavaria, count of the Mark of Verona also. 
More than this he could not attempt, for Rome 
had become completely independent under the 
lead of a strong young noble, Alberic, who re- 
fused to allow Otto to entei- the city; and not 
venturing to force himself on the people the 
king returned to Germany to await a fitter time. 
It was well that he did so, for his triumphs 
had awakened jealousy. The Archbishop o£ 
Mainz, feeling himself suspected, in revenge 
stirred up Otto's own son and son-in-law, Ludolf, 
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Oreat Duke of Suabia, and Conrad, Duke of Lor- 
M3 raine, to rebellion. They declared that their 
arms were directed against the too powerful 
Henrj of Bavaria, wbo had jeered at Ludolf for 
aa unsuccessful campaign; but the rebellion was 
really against Otto's strong rule, and at first it 
nearly succeeded. Otto was surrounded sud- 
denly at Mainz and forced to agree to the rebels' 
terms, but on getting safely to Saxony he took 
back his promises and outlawed the two dukes. 
The war went on, however, and the king was 
in some danger, when the rebels alienated their 
followers by making a shameful alliance with 
the Magyars, who now once more dared to ravage 
Germany. At this the tide of national feeling 
turned in favour of Otto, and the dukes, almost 
deserted, were obliged to surrender, Ludolf at 
last flinging himself barefoot before his father 
in the deepest penitence. Otto pardoned them 
both, but would not restore their duchies. He 
gjj then turned on the Magyars, wbo were besieging 
Augsburg, defended by its gallant bishop, and 
a terrible battle took place beside the little river 
Lech. Countless numbers of the enemy quickly 
surrounded Otto's army, broke the ranks of the 
Bohemians and Suabians, and were only driven 
back by the heroism of Conrad, wbo saved the 
king, and retrieved his own honour by a brave 
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death. "Better is it," Otto had cried, "to fall 
gloriously in the fight than to lead a alave'a life 
nnder the yoke of the foe. . . . But let us 
Bpeak with the sword rather than the inoufch ! " 
The whole Magyar host was destroyed, and Ger- 
many saved. This battle of the Leclifeld had 
great results for Hungary, which soon gave up 
her savage ways and became a Christian country, 
80 that her warhke people troubled Germany 
no more. A grand-daughter of Duke Henry of 
Bavaria afterwards married the famous king of 
Hungary, St. Stephen. 

Otto's fame was now greater than ever, and 
his brother Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, 
helped him by introducing many reforms — train- 
ing np young clerks in his clergy school to be 
both good Churchmen and trustworthy officials, 
reorganising the Chancery or central court of 
public business, and bringing over Irish monks 
to reform the monasteries, many of which had 
become ignorant and idle. 

Otto, therefore, could at last venture on a tub 
solemn expedition to Italy to take the imperial Empira 
crown. He first bad his young son Otto elected mi 
and crowned king {Ludolf had died in 956), 
then with a mighty force he passed over the 
Brenner to Italy, and was crowned emperor by 
the Pope at Rome. At his coronation Otto made 
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a solemn promise to preserve to the Holy See 
all the privileges granted by the Carlings, and 
the pope and the Romans took an oath of obedi- 
ence to him. Scarcely had he left the city, 
however, when they broke it ; and Otto, return- 
ing, held a court of judgment on the Pope, who 
was accused of many crimes, and deposed him. 
Then he named another in his stead, and made 
the Eomans swear never again to elect a pontiff 
without obtaining his consent to their choice. 
967 On his next coming he brought his son Otto, 

though only twelve years old, to be crowned and 
anointed emperor, and afterwards wedded him 
to Theophano, the daughter ^ of the Eastern 
Emperor, who thus recognised Otto I. as his 
equal. The great Khalif Abderrahman sent 
embassies to him, and the distant Poles owned 
his sway. He seemed to sit indeed on the 
throne of Charlemagne, and in his young son 
he had a worthy heir. 

Italian gut there was at least one sfreat difference 
Jealousy. ^ ^ ° 

between Charles^ position and Otto's. At the 
second restoration of the empire — the holy Roman 
Empire as it was called — the Italians had felt 
^^ i^Jf rather they regarded it as a subjection 
of their land by barbarians, especially when 
Otto put down a revolt with severity. ^^ Alas, 

^ See George and Giesebrecht. 
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fried one of tfaem, "oppressed and 
down-trodden by bo many peoples, tlion art 
now taken by the Saxon king, thy people pot 
to the sword, thy strength redneed to naught; 
thy gold and silver they carry away in their 
bundles." Since the days of Charlemagne, in 
fact, national feeling had grown stronger both 
in Italy and Germany. It was German resolu- 
tion which now restored the Western Empire, 
and thenceforth the German king was r^;&rded 
as emperor elect {King of the Romans he was 
afterwards styled), though he was not actually 
Emperor tUi the Pope had crowned him at Rome. 

Thus to the Italians the empire meant foreign 
rule, and between them and the Germans a bitter 
hatred grew up which led to bloody struggles. 
In after years Italy gained a new title, "the 
grave of the emperors"; it might almost be 
called the grave of the empire too, for in seek- 
ing -to establish their power there the German 
monarcha exhausted the strength of their own 
people, on which the realm really depended. 

Otto H. had to begin his reign by putting "'JS,'^ 
down the rebellion of the second Henry " the 
Wrangler," his cousin, and he avenged a 
treacherous attack on Lorraine by Louis d'Outre- 
mer, king of France, by marching up to the very 
walls of Paris, and letting his army thunder 
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a. triumphant " Te Deum " from the neighbour- 
ing heights of Montmartre. His principal aim, 
however, was to weld the kingdoms of Italy and 
Germany into one statCj and to this end he set 
ont to drive the Sa,racena from the south of Italy. 
The result, in spite of some early sncceBses, was 
a terrible defeat between Eossano and Cotrone, 
frona which the Emperor only escaped by bis 
great strength and presence of mind, twice 
flinging himself into the sea and swimming for 
his life; and it was evident that a prolonged 
■war must be undertaken to win any real 
dominion in the south part of the conntry. 
The loyal Germans declared that they would 
support their king to the end, and despatched 
a fresh army across the Alps to join Otto II. 
at Verona. Leaving them to elect his baby son 
king, be at once started southwards to chastise 
the Saracens and wipe out the disgrace of 
Cotrone, when he suddenly died at Rome. 

The news of big death reached Aachen just as 
Otto m. the nobles were crowning the child Otto III., 
■who grew up under the care of his Greek mother, 
Theophano, his grandmother Adelaide, and his 
learned friend and tutor. Bishop Gerbert, to be 
so brilliant, brave and talented, that he was 
called " the wonder of the world," He was very 
little of a German, however, and despised the 
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rongh soldiers on whoae support hia throne really 
rest9d. He dreamed of nothing leas than reform- 
ing the Church, driving the Mohammedans from 
I Palestine, and ruling over the whole world, East 
I and West alike. He looked upon Rome as his 
1 real capital, and built himself a palace there 
among the ruins of those of the ancient Cfesars. 
I He made his tutor, Gerberfc, pope, who took the 
name of Sylvester II., for it was now the custom 
for the popes to take new names ou their conse- 
cration ; but though he was an excellent man, 
his great learning and strange scientific dis- 
coveries gave rise to the report that he was a 
magician. Otto did not live to attempt any of 
his wonderful plans. The approach of the year 
1000, when nearly all men believed the world 
would come to an end, perhaps struck him with 
restlessness. He wandered from place to place, 
and at Aachen had the tomb of Charles the Great 
opened, and stood face to face with the embalmed 
I corpse of the Emperor, seated on a throne in 
imperial state, a copy o£ the Gospels on his knee. 
Otto took the golden cross from the neck of the 
corpse and hang it round his own. At last he 
went again to Rome, and there died of a myste- 
rious illness ; poisoned, it was said, by the widow 
of a nobleman he had treacherously slain. He 
was buried beside Charlemagae at Aachen. 
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Hia successor, his cousin Henry II., " the 
Saint," waa obliged to turn his attention chiefly 
to Germany, where everything had got into con- 
fusion since the death of Otto II. The era of 
■feudalism had begun there; the great Dukes 
grew ever more powerful, and the Margraves 
and Palsgraves, originally created as checks 
upon them, were liecoming independent also. 
So were the thirty-five prince-bishops and the 
mitred abbots, who had been given powers of 
jurisdiction by the Saxon monarchs because they 
were more trusty than laymen, but who were 
now as ambitious and worldly as the secular 
princes. It waa difficult for the king to get any 
revenue ; all the rents of the mines and forests, 
the dues paid at markets, and the fines in the 
courts of justice, belonged properly to him; but 
they had often been granted away, either in lieu 
of payments or salaries, or to gratify the great 
lords, who naturally coveted them, so that the 
sovereign's chief revenue came from his own 
hereditary duchy and private estates. 

It is curious to think of the simple life of these 
powerful kings. When not at war they would 
spend their lives in a ceaseless progress from 
one to another of their palaces, for the most part 
in the country on the royal lands. The palaces 
would be simply large houses like those of the 
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nobleSj bcilb of stone and wood, with balconies 
and covered galleries rnnning round the build- 
ing, which would contain stalls for the horses 
and domestic animals, and granaries and store- 
houses close to the great hall and the chambers 
and bathhouse; for the estates furnished meat 
and corn for the use of the court, besides vege- 
tables (cucainber, fennel, carrots, leeks, beans, 
etc.) and frait (apples, cherries, etc.), and even 
grapes for wine, though a kind of barley beer 
was the usual drink. The women had a separate 
building, where they would be busied with spin- 
uiDg flax and weaving the thread at the loom 
into cloth, of which they would fashion the gar- 
ments of the household. A daughter of Otto I. 
was so famons a spinner that a golden distaff 
was hang up over her tomb. 

Money was rare under the early emperors, 
though gold and silver coins were in use, stamped 
with the sovereign's device. The commerce 
whicli first began among the towns — whether 
founded by Henry the Fowler and his descend- 
ants, or sprung up round great abbeys or on the 
sites of old Roman settlements — consisted at 
first of barter ; and when it went beyond simple 
pedlar's traffic was probably often in the hands 
of the Jews, who accumulated the only hoards 
of coin, and were protected by the sovereign 
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because they were useful. But the towns were 
as yet small; noble and freeman preferred to 
dwell in the open country, and the warlike ten- 
dencies of the age gave more importance to 
them, as soldiers who fought in the field, than 
to burghers who stayed on the defensive behind 
their stout walls. 
Cnitare. There was some learning and culture in these 
struggling days, for the most part at the court or 
in the monasteries; but it was scarcely national. 
Latin was the official language of the court of 
Otto the Great. His grandson affected Greek 
customs and learning. The most remarkable 
works of the time, the compositions of the nun 
Hroswitha, are written in Latin, and show rather 
recollections of classical literature than of the 
German poems beloved of Charles the Great. 
It was only the beginnings of architecture and 
sculpture that revealed any love of art among 
the Teutons. 
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Henby IL lefb no cMldren, so on his death acDnradii. 
king and emperor was chosen from a different J 

line, Coarad II., Duke o£ Prancouia, a descend- I 

ant of the first Conrad.^ He was a stern, ' 

npright man, but less a favourer of the Church 
than the Saxon monarchs. Undertaliing only 
what was possible, he succeeded in keeping the 
frontier oE Germany safe from invasion, though 
it did not stretch so far north and east as in the 
days of the Ottos. He also obtained the king- 
dom of Burgundy for the empire, though it still 
kept its separate rulers. 

BuTQundij was the laud of the Doubs, Saone, Borgonfly 
and Rhone, including the western Alpiae dis- 
trict, and Provence on the Mediterranean. It 
was distant from the duchy of Burgundy, which 
was included in the French kingdom. Some- 
times the southern portion of the Rhone valley 
ia called the kingdom of Aries, or the Arelat ; 
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and this part presently became quite independen" 
again, though it was nominally included in the 
empire. 

Ut was more difficult to repress the great 
nobles, who Lad by this time made their fiefs 
hereditary, and gathered retainers round them- 
selves, whom they rewarded with fiefs held for 
services rendered, whether military or otherwise. 
There were many different ranks: (1) The 
spiritual princes — archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots, who had acquired lands and the judicial 
powers and military duties of counts. (2) The 
lay princes — dukes, palsgraves, margraves, and 
landgraves, who held large " alods," or private 
lauds, as well as fiefs, for which they owed the 
emperor military service and homage. (3) The 
counts, or barons {Graf, FreUierr), who had once 
been royal bailiffs and judges, but now were 
usually independent, some powerful and wealthy, 
some poor, hub all claiming various rights of 
justice and command over the districts they held, 
either as fiefs or alods. (4) A. number of vavas- 
sors, or sub-tenants, who were not altogether 
free, though they might be of noble birth some- 
times. They had taten service with some noble, 
and being rewarded with fiefs often became 
more important than the less wealthy, but free 
baron. There were countless degrees of them. 
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1 many had vassals and servants of their own. 
Besides these feudal lords, free or dependent, 
there were two grades of free meD, independent 
of lords: {a) horsemen or knights, who served 
the country, i e. the monarch, with steed, armour, 
shield, and lance at their own coat ; (6) free foot- 
soldiers, of much less account, because less uae- 
fnl in war. Now the sub-vassals were almost 
entirely in the power of their lords ; neither they 
nor the barons had been able to make their 
poaaesfiiona hereditary ; they might therefore be 
obliged to purchase the favour of the great by 
obedience to harsh commands, possibly by serv- 
ing them even in rebellions against the emperor. 
To gain their support and create an independent 
rank of men who would probably oppose the 
great nobles and thus aid the monarch, Conrad 
If, published the "Edict of Pavia," which made iobt 
all lesser fiefs hereditary and fixed, and lessened 
the feudal dues payable by vassals to their lords. 
This became the fixed law of German feudalism, 
and gave Conrad the support of the small lords j 
he " won the hearts of the vassals." 

Conrad II,, however, was not at all popular state or 
in Italy, where the straggle was not between 
great nobles and small ones, bat between the 
people of the busy cities and the petty barons 
of the country. lu all the mountainous parts of 
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Italy strongholds were perched on the crest of 
every hill, whence the fierce nobles dominated 
Towns, the valleys and drove all trade and civilisation 
to settle in the cities of the plains. Of these, 
the chief were (1) Venicey safe in her islands, 
still nominally subject to the Greek emperor, 
and owning no other master : (2) Pisa, the sea- 
faring merchant town, always at war with her 
rival, Genoa, but conqueror and mistress of Sar- 
dinia, and afterwards of Corsica: (3) and most 
important of all, Milan, the queen of fertile 
Lombardy. The Milanese had successfully rid 
themselves of their turbulent nobles ; but when 
these men appealed to Conrad II. for help, he, 
knowing of none but feudal rights, which could 
not belong to townsfolk, sent his troops against 
the city, the more willingly since he resented 
the pride of its Archbishop Heribert. The latter, 
however, made common cause with the citizens ; 
he invented for them a ^^ carroccio,^^ or sacred 
car, on which he placed his own banner together 
with those of the city, of the sainted Ambrose, 
patron saint of Milan, and many holy relics. 
Bound this the townsmen fought so fearlessly 
that they actually defeated the nobles, and set 
an example soon followed by other cities, which 
made themselves carroccios and dared to meet 
nobles in open field. 
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Altogether Conrad " the Salic " (he was a 
Snabian Frank) had done a good work for Ger- 
many, and his son, Henry III., raised the empire ^ 
to ita highest pitch of power and glory. None 
of the great nobles dared to oppose him ; he 
made himself recognised in Bohemia, Hungary, 
and diefcant Poland, and his edicts at the Diet 
of Constance show at how moch his authority 
aimed. (1) No private acts of vengeance were 
to be allowed, but all quarrels must be settled 
at law. (2) The " Treuga Dei," or " Trace of 
God," was to be maintained throughout the 
empire. This meant a truce from arms every 
week, from Wednesday evening till Monday 
morning. It had been preached fervently by the Karormaoi 
holy monks of Clugny, amonastery in Burgundy, ^^' 
whence a zealous desire to purify religion and 
daily life was spreading to many other religious 
honaea in the west of Europe, and had been 
mnch aided by the efforts of Henry II. Henry 
III. himself was much impressed with the teach- 
ing of these monks. He tried to place good 
men in bishoprics, and wonid never receive 
money on appointing them, as was too often the 
cDstom. He regarded his imperial crown as a 
sacred trust, and is said never to have worn it 
without receiving a penance of stripes. It was 
therefore in no ambitious spirit that he set out 
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for Italy to reform the crying evils of the 
Churcli. 
*°^?"** There were actually three so-called popes in 
Fapao7. Italy ; two had been, set up against each other 
by the influence of lawless nobles; the third, 
Gregory VI., had bought the Papacy from one 
of theni with the good intention of reforming 
the Churcli afterwards, but he could not get 
himself recognised. Henry, in the midst of his 
army, heM a synod, or church council, at Sutri, 
near Rome, and deposed all three, afterwards 
naming as Pope a pious German bishop. He 
died, however, very shortly, and so did the suc- 
cessor Henry appointed, so a third bishop was 
sent by the Emperor, who took the name of Leo 
IX. 
Hilda- '^3\ Leo was on his way to Italy, he met a 
young monk of Clugny, Hildebrand, who had 
been a friend of the deposed Gregory VI. This 
monk declared that it was "apostasy" to take 
the papal throne, the highest seat in the Church, 
at the hands of a laymao, emperor though he 
were ; and Leo, amazed but convinced by his 
words, laid down his state and travelled to Rome 
as a lowly pilgrim, accompanied by Hildebrand. 
The Romans at once elected the pious Leo their 
Pope, and he relied in everything on the coansela 
of Hildebrand. The chief reforms or changes 
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they wished to maka in the Church were (1) to 
abolish simony, or the custom of giving Church 
offices for money, {2} to persuade all the clergy 
to take a vow (like monks) not to marry. Both 
Leo and Hildebrand felt that the clergy ought 
to hold up a lofty standard, and never flinch 
in enforcing conformity by every means in their 
power. They believed that this could only come 
about if the clergy were all obedient to the Pope, 
like an army, and cared for nothing but the 
good of the Church. Believing that everything 
worldly was in itself bad and opposed to right- 
eousness, the more zealous clergy all regarded 
a monk's self-denying life as the only good one, 
and soon they came to regard monks and the 
clergy who imitated them as the only true 
"Church," and all other persons as sinful. 'It 
was natural, therefore, that Leo and Hildebrand 
should think it wrong for the emperor, a tem- 
poral monarch and a layman, "^ to have any power 
over the Pope, the head of the Church ; and they 
saw that, if the Pope was really to act as St. 
Peter's successor, and get any obedience to his 
commands, he must be safe and honoured in his 
own city and country. , 

' Though the emperor had aab-3eacon's orders, he 
was ill no way considered as a cleric, and only per- 
formed his official duties on very great O' 
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Accordingly when Benevento, a town i 
south of Italy, offered itself as a gift to Leo, he 
accepted it, making' a proper arrangement with 
the Emperor, and requesting troops to enable 
him to defend it against the Normatis. Very 
few were sent, however, and Leo himself led an 
army to drive back the Normans, but was com- 
pletely defeated and taken prisoner. Bat the 
Normans were half afraid of their own deed ; 
they did not wish to make an enemy of the 
Pope. With the profoandest deference they 
besought the pardon he was forced to give, 
perceiving how wise it would be to obtain 
the sanction of the Church for their conquests, 
which were really acts of defiance to the distant 
Emperor. 

The coming o£ these Normans to Italy was 
■ adventurous enough, A gallant knight of the 
Cotentin, Tancred de Hauteville, too poor to 
provide for his five sons, sent them forth to 
seek their fortunes. They went to Italy, pil- 
grims to the famous shrine of St. Michael, on 
Mount G-argano, and then with some other 
Norman soldiers took service under one or other 
of the local princes. They soon managed to 
acquire land for themselves, and settled round 
Mel&, Henry III. recognising the eldest sur- 
viving brother as count; and it was indeed B 
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the Emperor^s minister of justice that he had 
attacked BeDevento. The youngest brother, 
Roger, called "the Great Count/^ intent on 
winning a lordship for himself, crossed over 
with a few followers to Sicily, then in the hands 
of the Saracens, and, after waging desperate 
struggles and enduring poverty so extreme that 
he and his wife at one time dwelt in a cave and 
had but one cloak between them, he succeeded 
in getting the mastery over most of the island, 
which he held as a fief from his equally famous 
brother, Eobert Guiscard, or Wiscard, "the ^Jjj® 
cunning.^' Robertas three elder brothers having 
died, he carried out their plans, and at last es- 
tablished himself as lord of Apulia and Calabria, 
that is, all the south of Italy. It was not long 
before the Popes discovered how useful such 
allies would be in case of any quarrel with the 
distant Emperor, and how necessary it was to 
keep on good terms with soldiers so invincible 
and unscrupulous. 

Tour popes had followed St. Leo, as he is ^^^^^^ 
usually called, all of whom kept Hildebrand for ^^*'^ 
their minister and guide, so that it was really 
his policy they followed. Step by step the 
Papacy was raised to a position of a lofty and 
severe moral dictator : but not till the death of 

1066 

the mighty Emperor, Henry III., who left his 

Q 
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heir a minor, did Hildebraad venture on open 
acts of independence. He then procured the 
deposition of a Pope who had been set up by 
the old anarchic party of Roman nobles, who 
were alarmed at the rigour of Hildebrand'a rale, 
and declared him to he an "anti-pope"; he 
next secured the election of Nicholas II., and 
supported him in two acts of open opposition 
to the imperial claims. First, a decree was made 
that the choice of the Pope should henceforth 
rest with the cardinals (the first rank of the 
Church after the Pope), with the consent o£ the 
other clergy, the people, and the emperor. The 
oath of the Romans to Henry III. was thus 
rendered vain, for they would no longer elect 
the Pope. Besides this, it was added that the 
Pope onght, if possible, to be a Roman, and 
ehoaen in Rome. Secondly, Nicholas invested 
Robert Guiscard with the Duchy of Apulia as 
the vassal of the Holy See, thus claiming the 
power to dispose of part of Italy as though it 
were not the emperor's possession at all. It 
was in vain that Hildcbrand's enemy, Guibert, 
Archbishop of Eayenna, the leader of the im- 
perialist and an ti- monastic party, set up an 
antipope. The opinion of Italy, and indeed of 
Europe, was on tho side of Hildebrand ; and 
when he became himself Pope, as Gregory VII., 
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he lost no time in striving to force all to con- 
form to his aastere standard, certain that, as 
'^ God^s vicegerent on earth/^ he had Divine 
authority to command all, great or simple, clergy 
or laity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GREGORY VII. AND HENRY IV. — INVESTITURES. 

1073-1085 During his short episcopate Gregory showed 
Gregory . o j 

vn. what was to be the policy of the Papacy. 
Possessing, as he believed, a divine authority, 
he could never do wrong; and, conscious of his- 
lofty aims, he considered right any means, short 
His alms: of wrong-doing, which would attain them. To 
the compel the obedience of the clergy to the laws 
of Leo and Nicholas he declared all ^' simoniac " 
(bribing) or married clergy incapable of adminis- 
trating the sacraments ; so that those whom they 
baptized, or absolved, or buried, had no benefit 
from the holy rites. Where the clergy did not 
obey him, and this was especially the caae in 
Germany, he called on the nobles, and even the 
people, to compel them, which unhappily led to 
a good deal of disorder. He showed great 
favour to the monks, or '^regulars," not allow- 
ing bishops to exercise authority over them; 
and always preferred them to the *' secular^' 
clergy who had not taken such strict vows. 
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Bishops who did nob obey Gregory were sum- 
moned to his judgment seat at Borne, and often 
pnniahed by suspension or deposition from their 
sees J and some, the Archbishop of Mainz himself 
among them, were even excommunicated. This 
terrible sentence was much dreaded by every 
religious-minded person. It meant placing a 
man outside the Church, as if be were God's 
enemy, so that be could receive no sacrament, 
nor would any good Christian have anything to 
do with him for fear of sharing the same awful 
fate ; if he died under the ban, no priest would 
bury him, and hia soul, he thought, would be 
lost for ever. When men honestly believed in 
this dread power of the Pope, and, indeed, of all 
the clergy, over their souls, the strange thing 
is that they ever dared to resist at all. 

Gregory showed the same inflexible bearing 
to kings. When the wicked Philip I. of France 
wished to divorce his wife and marry another, 
Gregory forbade the deed and excommunicated 
the king and several of his bishops. The kings 
of Spain and Hungary were bidden to hold their 
kingdoms as fiefs of St. Peter. Gregory had 
already caused the preceding Pope to bless 
William the Norman's conquest of Eagland, 
and now William refused to do homage for it, 
although "all islands belonged to St. Peter," 
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and even prevented his bishops from going ( 
Rome when summoned. The Pope told the king 
that he was worse than a pagan, butj perhaps 
respecting so strong a rnler, forbore to excom- 
municate him. Two texts which often appear 
in his letters show his conception of his own 
position and of the severity with which it should 
he maintained. "Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft and idolatry " ; and " Cursed is the 
man that turneth back his sword from the shed- 
ding of blood" — that is, he says, the swo!;d of 
doctrine from slaying carnally. How would such 
a pope deal with the imperial claim of supreme 
authority in Church and State ? The Pope and 
the Emperor, said Gregory VII., are aa the sun 
and moon of this world, the spiritual power as 
much exceeding the temporal as doth the sun 
the moon. 
Henry IV. The Emperor Henry IV. had not had such a 
training in boyhood as to fit him for a contest 
with so stern and resolved a man as Gregory. 
A mere child at his father's death, he had grown 
up among scenes of violence, which had driven 
his mother, in despair, to a nunnery. He had 
been kidnapped from her by the Archbishop of 
Cologne, who at a great feast had enticed the boy 
on board his magnificent galley and then rowed 
him down the Rhine to Cologne. All power thus 
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fell into the bauds of the great archbishops, who 
took it in turns to keep the young king, and, it 
is to be feared, were not at all anxious to give 
him a fitting education. 

Early taught to be suspicious, Henry grew up 
hot-tempered, even violent, beiit upon pleasure, 
obstinate, and set on acquirioEr the roval power saion 
which was withheld from him. He had been 
married to a wife from the north of Italy, 
Bertha, but he hated her without any cause, 
and determined to be divorced. The Arch- 
bishop of Mainz promised to help him if Henry, 
in return, would make the free Thuringians pay 
tithes to the prelate. But this, and his oppres- 
sion of Saxony, where he built castles, roused 
both districts to arms, and a great rebellion 
almost drove Henry from the throne. The 
Saxons, however, put themselves in the wrong 
by destroying the church of the Hartesburg and 
desecrating the graves of the king's father and 
infant son, and with the help of the counts and 
bishops Henry completely defeated the rebels 
and took hostages from them. It was at this 
moment of triumph that he received a letter from 
Gregory VII., rebuking him for certain ecclesias- 
tical appointments in which he had consulted his 
own convenience rather than the good of religion, 
and for still employing some counsellors who 
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had been excommanicafced ; and the legate who 

brought the letter added stem words. Henry 

was furious at the blame, open or implied, and in 

a synod at Worms listened to a personal enemy 

of the Pope, who accused him of all manner of 

crimes. Hereupon the king declared Gregory 

deposed, and sent him a violent letter calling him 

*^no pope but a false monk/' Gregory in return 

solemnly excommunicated Henry and negotiated 

with the discontented German nobles. The 

Second result was another outburst of rebellion, and the 
Saxon ' 

Bebemon. princes declared that unless Henry was absolved 
in a year and a day they would elect another 
king. He was almost deserted; the Pope re- 
fused to allow him to come to Rome, where he 

Canossa. was ready to submit ; and was already on his 
way to Germany to consult with the princes in 
person, when Henry escaped from the semi- 
imprisonment in which the nobles kept him and, 
with his devoted wife, whom he now honoured as 
she deserved, his baby son, and a few attendants, 
made his way through Burgundy and across the 
Alps, in the dead of winter, to sue to the Pope 
as a penitent. After a terrible journey he found 
Gregory at Canossa, the strong castle of Matilda, 
Countess of Tuscany, a devoted friend to the 
Papacy. But the pontiflF would not receive him ; 
he must do open penance for his sins. Barefoot 
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and in the meagre garb of a penitent Henry ^^"^ 1 
stood in the conrtjard in the snow three whole 
days, till the prayers of the countess and o£ the 
old Abbot of Clugny prevailed on the Pope to 
admit the hnmbled monarch and absolve him. 

The Lombards were wroth at the king's 
humiliation, and willing now to join him against 
Gregory, to whom they bore no love, because 
of his strict reforms. But the German princes 
were very angry that he had been absolved, and, 
declaring that the Pope had broken faith with 
them, proceeded to elect an anti-king, Rudolf 
of Suabia, Henry soon was excommunicated 
again, and Gregory recognised Rudolf as king; Rudolf 
but Henry now had a party. Many of the clergy 
were indignant at Gregory's sweeping reforms, 
and some of the lay barons thought the empire 
endangered by the rebellion, so a fierce war 
raged, and at last Rudolf was slain in battle, 
exclaiming, as a blow struck off his right band, 
" With this hand I did fealty to King Henry." 

Henry was now for a while victorious, and soon 
descended into Italy to hold his imperial corona- 
tion, for tdl this was accomplished he was not 
actually emperor, but only king of the Romans, ^f^"^ i 
Knowing that Gregory Vll. would never crown 
him, he set up the Archbishop of Ravenna, 
Guibert, aa anti-pope, meaning to drive out 
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Gregory. The lutter, however, took refuge in 
the strong castle of St, Angelo, and Henry be- 
sieged Rome for a long while in vain, till, tired 
out, or bribed, the inhabitants let him into the 
city and promised that Gregory should give him 
the crown. The promise was only verbally ful- 
filled ; the crown was let down, it is said, by n. 
cord, and Henry had to be satisfied with a coro- 
nation at the hands of his anti-pope, which, said 
the pious, gave really no sanction at all. Snd- 
denly came the news that Robert Guiscard and 
his Normans had returned from their expedition 
to the East, and were coming to relieve their 
suzerain, the Pope. Henry dared not face them 
with his now enfeebled army, and, auoouncing 
that important matters called him to the north, 
and that he would permit the Romans to govern 
themselves, he marched away just as Robert 
entered the southern gates of Rome. The fierce 
Norman freed the Pope from St. Angelo, but, 
on a slight provocation from the citizens, he 
suddenly turned his troops loose upon Rome as 
on a conquered place. A terrible sack ensued, 
only to end when half the city lay in ashes; 

Sack of and Robert, leading troops of Romans to sell as 
Kome, and -, t • ■ i n i 

death of slaves, returned to his capital, balerno, with the 

broken-hearted Gregory under his protection. 

There, not long after, the Pope died, saying with 
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hia last breath : " I have loved righteousness and 
bated iniquity, therefore I die in exile." His 
attendant; aa touched with a prophetic spirit, 
exclaimed that in exile Christ's vicar could not 
die :^" He has given thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermoat parts of the earth 
for thy possession." 

The spirit of Gregory VII. died not with him. 
His immediate successors stroTS for the same tre- 
mendous goal, a seat of supremacy above king 
and emperor ; and very soon a heavy penalty fell 
upon Henry IV, His two sons were by turns 



gentle youth, by the constant urging of the ^^;J^^' 
clergy J and on hia death his younger brother, 
Henry, who had already lieen chosen his father's 
successor, and bore the title of King of the 
Romans. The Emperor Henry, once more 
banned by the pope, succeeded, with the help ^^f^ 
of the Rhine cities, in making head against 
his son, who pretended to submit. But on 
Henry's ready forgiveness the young king 
managed to entrap his father — by a show of 
affection — into one of his strong castles, and 
there kept him a close prisoner. The Emperor 
was actually subjected to harsh treatment and 



threats, and forbidden, aa an 
man, to join in the religious t 
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a-vices of Christ- 
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mas. At last he offered to resign the crown 
to hia son, bnt once more escaped to the faith- 
ful city of Cologne, and, aided by tlie burghers, 
reached Liege in safety, but only to die. He 
sent his sword and ring to the young king, 
begging only that hia faithful servants might be 
well treated and his bones laid in a hallowed 
grave. Even this was forbidden by the church- 
men. The coffin was cast out of the cathedral 
and watched and prayed over by a solitary, charit- 
able hermit, till it was carried to Speyer, where 
the poor, who had loved the Emperor, could not 
be prevented from coming to lament for him. 
After several years the unnatural son, as a sign 
of his own authority, procared permission from 
the then pontiff to lay it in consecrated ground. 
^uw ^' Although Heury V. had been the Pope's ally, 
investl- Jie was no sooner firm on the throne than he 
showed himself no more obedient than his father. 
One of the chief charges against Henry IV. had 
been his constant "investiture" of bishops. In- 
vestiture was the act — usually the gift of the 
pastoral staff and ring — by which a bishop was 
put in possession of his see; and Hildebrand and 
his successors declared it sacrilege for laymen to 
give away sacred offices, especially as they usually 
exacted gifts from their nominees, and thus com- 
mitted "simony." But the clergy had long been 
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pOSBessed of broad lands and great wealth, and 
ihia was the reason that the kings, not of Ger- 
many alone, but of France and England also, had 
taken the appointment of bishops into their own 
hands, instead of leaving it to the choice oE the 
people, as of old ; and in the same way the nobles 
were usually patrons (or givers) of livings. The 
sovereigns exacted just the same homage from 
ecclesiastical, as from lay, holders of fiefs ; often 
they were even bound to do military service, and 
in other ways also became more concerned with 
temporal business than with their proper duties. 
The popes, aware of the evils of the system, 
claimed that lands given to the Church should 
be exempt from feudal daties, and wished to 
appoint the bishops themselves. 

The struggle raged in what had become the 
usual way. Paschal II. assisted German rebels 
and excommunicated Henry V., who, however, 
swept into Italy with a mighty army, and de- 
clared that if the Church would surrender her 
temporal possessions, and make the oflSces of the 
clei^y purely religious, he would abandon the 
inrestiture to the Pope. Paschal II., terriRed 
and helpless, yielded to these terms, and crowned 
Henry Emperor at Rome. But it was not pos- 
sible even for a pope to give away the rights 
of the Church and desert the standard of Hil- 
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de brand. The farj of the clergy, who saw 
themselres about to be bereft of all power and 
property, forced Paschal to retract his promise 
and own himself ia the wrong for making it. 
Henry V. was soon back in Italy; partly to 
claim, as a fief of the empire, the large domains 
of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, who had 
bequeathed them to the Church as if she had 
complete control over them. The new Pope, 
Gelasins II., fled to France, and his successor, 
Calixtns II., was a clever Frenchman, who got 
the support o£ his native king and managed to 
capture the anti-pope set up by the Emperor at 
Rome. But he found that excommunication 
affected Henry V. little, and saw that he must 
come to terms with him, for he had made a 
peace with his German vassals at Wiiraburg 
which seemed likely to restore his authority, and 
good order with it, beyond the Alps. The Con- 
cordat of Worms was therefore drawn up, by 
which it was agreed that the clergy should elect 
bishops, but in the presence of the Emperor or 
his commissioner, and the Pope should invest, 
the German bishops receiving their temporalities 
(or landed property) by a touch from the Em- 
peror's sceptre. Thus Henry V, retained much 
influence over his bishops, as he insisted upon 
giving the lands {which implied confirming the 
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election) before the papal consecration ; though 
his power was not so supreme as that which the 
English crown had already secured in this very 
matter, thanks to the wisdom of Anselm and 
our Henry I. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FJEST AND SECOND CRUSADES. 

The Pkom the day of the Synod of Sutri the Popes 
Chnrcliin . 

the nth had all been earnest^ apright men^ who had made 

all good Christians feel that they honestly sought 
the good of religion. In the stormy life of 
those days, when monasteries offered the only 
shelter from violence, the prospect of a spiritual 
kingdom, not resting on armed power, and con- 
trolled by a pontiff who was the successor of 
the Apostle Peter, gave men an ideal which they 
naturally revered. The eleventh century was a 
peculiarly gloomy one, it saw wars everywhere : 
England was conquered by the Normans; France, 
under the new line of Capet, and Germany, under 
Henry IV., were torn by civil strife; while fresh 
Mohammedan peoples overran Spain and Asia 
Minor. At the beginning of the century men 
fully believed that the world was about to come 
to an end, so that many had given all their goods 
to the Church, as a last act of penitence, to win 
mercy for their souls; and the convents were 
filled with devotees who, in their zeal for reli- 
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gion, came to think all earthly happiness no less 
than wicked. Thti3 the clergy had become pos- 
sessed of a good deal of iuflnence and wealth, 
and for all reasons it was natural that the Head 
of the Chnrch should he looked up to by all 
people more and more. At the end of the 
elerentii century this growing religious fervour 
of the western nations took a form which made 
the Pope really the leader of Europe — the 
Crusades began. 

The struggle between Christianity atid Moham- 
medanism had always been an armed one. It ' 
was by arms that the Moslems had taken Africa 
and Spain, and now the Normans had already 
wrested Sicily back from them, and the gallant 
Pisans and Genoese, Sardinia and Corsica. But 
there was great danger lest the Eastern Empire 
should be swept away altogether by the fierce 
Mohammedans, who were perpetually reinforced 
by fresh tribes converted to their faith. The 
Eastern Empire was now very small indeed; it 
still included Greece and most of the country 
Bonth of the Save and Danube, as well as the 
Ionian Isles, Cyprus, and the western part of 
Asia Minor; but this last was slowly being ab- 
sorbed by the Moslems, and it was possible that 
they might even capture Constantinople (Byzan- 
tium) itself and let the tide of Islam, as their 
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faith 13 called, in npon Enrope — aa indeed 
happened in the fifteenth century. 

When the famona KLalif Omar conquered 
Fftlutlne. Palestine, he had not prevented the Christians 
from worshipping in their churches and at the 
sites tbey revered, though certain humiliating 
conditions were imposed upon them; up to 1071) 
pilgrims, on payment of a regular toll, were per- 
haps aa safe in the Holy Land as anywhere in 
those days. Crowds made their way thither 
every year, and a regular commerce was carried 
on between East and West, especially at the 
great Eaater fair at Jerusalem. Suddenly the 
savage Seljuk Turks began to attack Asia Minor, 
and wherever they came, persecuted all religions 
1078 but their own, and reduced the Christians to a 
horrible slavery. When they seized Jerusalem, 
trade with the West was stopped, and frightful 
cruelties were practised on the pilgrims, few of 
whom reached their homes to tell the tale of 
Turkish oppression and sacrilege. 
Plan or B. yit had been one of the lofty aims of Gregory 
VII. to lead a great Christian war agamst these 
infidels;^ first to secure the safety of Constanti- 
nople, and unite the Christians East and West in 
one Church, under the Roman Pope; and then 
to win back Palestine for the Faith. Bat his 
' Greg. VII. EDgistrum II., ai, a7. 
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niggle with Henry IV. had prevented 

him from carrying out the scheme, and it fell 

to his successor, Urban II, j to preach the First 

Cmsade. 

France had already been roused to wild enthu- 
c 
siasm by the mission of Peter the Hermit, who 

had come home fired to frenzy by what he had 
Been, and went abont preaching of the injuries 
done to the Faith by the Moslems, and the 
sacred duty of regaining Palestine to Christianity. 
When, therefore, Urban II. reached Clermont, 
among the Anvergne mountains, he found all 
prepared. He bade bis hearers leave all for the 
sake of Christ, and fight His enemies. Success 
was certain; suffering in such a cause would 
wipe out every sin, and death itself be the in- 
stant entry of heaven. "Dens vult ! " — God 
wills it! — thundered the multitude, and pressed 
to obtain the red crosses, the wearing of which 
was the sign of a vow to join the war of the 
Cross, or Crusade. 

Thousands of warriors consecrated their swords 
to the cause of God ; the ferocity which hitherto 
had been sinful in such a war became sancti- 
fied; rough soldiers could now, without changing 
their natural habit of life, become as holy as the 
monks themselves. Very many, however, were 
not soldiers ; peaceful citizens, devout priests. 
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ignorant peasants, debtors unable to pay their 
creditors, criminals in fear of punisbmentj the 
adventurous and the discontented, alike crowded 
to the standard of the Cross. Many had to sell 
their lauds to get the necessary arms ; thousands 
set off without any preparations at all, expecting 
miracles to sustain them on a holy journey. 

The greater part of the Crusaders came from 
Normandy and the other provinces of France; 
for the Spaniards had to face the Moslems in 
their own country, Germany was exhausted by 
civil war, and England by the Conquest. The 
principal leaders were the noble Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, a brave supporter of 
Henry IV, ; Eobert, Duke of Normandy, son of 
the Conqueror; Raymond, the politic Count of 
Toulouse; Bohemund of Tarento, the ambitious, 
intriguing son of Robert Guiscard; and his 
cousin Tancred, a model of chivalrous honour. 
None of these, however, could be regarded as 
general of the whole expedition ; each led hia 
own army, with such volunteers as joined him; 
while a horde of undisciplined peasants had al- 
ready started by way of the Danube, under Peter 
the Hermit himself. These poor creatures, des- 
titute of proper guidance, and committing savage 
excesses as they went, were many of them de- 
stroyed before they gained Constantinople; the 
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massacred by the Turta. 

Peter the Hermit was no leader of the real 
CruaadCj which was considered aa under the pro- 
tection of the Pope. He could nob himself leave 
Italy, for Henry IV. was nob yet crashed, but 
his legate went with tbe host into Palestine ; for, 
not understanding the wise plan of Gregory VII,, 
Urban II. directed the Crnsade only against 
Jerusalem itself, without first securing the 
Eastern Empire, and without giving any heed 
to the principal seat of Moslem power, Egypt, 
now in the bands of the Saracens. After the 
long and perilous siege of Antioch, the Crusaders 
gained a dearly-bought victory through a strata- 
gem of Bohemund; but he and Raymond quar- 
relled over the possession of the city, till the 
army at last rushed on to Jerusalem without any 
recognised leader. The Egyptian Saracens, who 
were at war with the Seljuks, had by this time 
got possession of the city; they were ready to 
be friendly with the Europeans, but the Cru- 
saders thought all Mohammedans equally wicked, 
and, after a desperate fight, stormed Jerusalem. 
Horrible massacres took place, and almost the 
whole population was slaughtered ; cruelty to the 
infidel was a mark of zeal for religion. 

After this conquest Palestine was regarded as 
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a "Latin" or European country; Godfrey of 
Bouillon was named king, though he refused to 
wear a crown in the sacred city, and he aud 
Tancred, with a few followers, remained to guard 
the city they had won. Of the rest who survived, 
many returned to their homes ; Bohemund and 
llayioond became independent princes at Antiocli 
and Tripoli; and Palestine for a time became a 
feudal kingdom, portioned out to Frauk baron» 
and knights. 
Effects of It is almost impossible to say what a great 
Crusade, effect the Crusade had upon Europe. It not 
only made pilgrimages and trade safe once more, 
it brought a great deal of enthusiasm and know- 
ledge into the West, and science and poetry 
received fresh impetus from the lore of the East 
and the strange adventures and stranger tales of 
the warriors. Fighting in a sacred cause had 
exalted the soldier's profession, which had 
iiitherto been almost cursed by the Church; now 
it was possible for him to be honoured, and the 
era of chivalry began : the knight was regarded 
;i3 the champion of religion and honour, instead 
of being simply a soldier who fought on horse- 
back, and a religions sanction was given to his 
arms. The personal rank of the knight was 
Military increased by the institution of the great Religious 
Military Orders, Soon after the First Crusade 
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& number of warriors, who bound tliemselvea to 
guard the roads of Palestine and figbt tbe infidel, 
took some of the monastic vows, aod by king 
Baldwin II, of Jerusalem were given quarters on 
the Temple hill, and thence called KnigUs Tern- i"b-iim 
plare. Their union of religious austerity with 
martial valour made them popular; they were 
supported by gifts of land in Europe, whence 
they drew large revenues, and numbers of gallant 
nobles joined their ranks, which formed the chief 
fighting strength of the Latin kingdom of Pales- 
tine. They were known by the white cloak 
marked with a red cross. Besides the Templara 
there were the Knights of St. John, or Sotipital- j„ 
lers. Founded originally by pious Italian mer- 
chants to tend aiok pilgrims and travellers, they 
too took religions vows, and during the crusade 
became warriors devoted to the cause of the 
Cross. Their garb was black, with a white 
cross. The third great Order, the Teutonic 
Knights, were founded during the Third Crusade. 
fBut, above all, the Crusade had shown what 
a mighty power the Church could wield over the 
fighting men, then so large a part of the popula* 
tion, and taught the popes that they could gain 
worldly help by the promise of spiritual bless- 
ings. The Pope had preached the Crusade and . 
directed its course, and its success naturally 
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magnified him as the vicar of heaven and the 
supreme director of mankindj 

Unfortunately the Western Christiana seemed 
to think their work done when the First Crusade 
ended, and, owing to a disputed election to the 
Papacy, there was no one strong enough to pro- 
vide for the protection of the newly conquered 
land. Innocent II. Lad been chosen Pope 
secretly and hastily by a few of the cardinals, 
the rest of whom, with greater propriety, elected 
Auacletus H.,and one or other must resign. The 
famons St. Bernard of Clairvaox was convinced 
that Innocent II. was the true pope. He took 
up his cause vehemently, and so great was the 
reverence inspired by his holy life and noble 
words, that he soon persuaded all men to re- 
cognise Innocent. St. Bernard was a monk of 
the new and austere Cistercian order, an order 
whose beautiful abbeys are to be found in quiet 
valleys beside clear waters. He had persuaded 
all bis family to take the monastic vows; and 
now, full of confidence in his mission, he roused 
the Emperor Lothar II., the successor to Henry 
v., to come and fight for Innocent in Italy, and, 
harder task, even persuaded the anti-pope to 

: Innocent II. was a stern man, full of the ideas 
of Hildcbrand. He assumed, like Nicholas II., the 
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right to diapose of Italy, and gave the title of 
" King of Sicily" to Roger II., son of the Great 
Count, who held the island as a fief of the Holy 
See. He also asserted the sovereignty of the 
Pope over the clergy, saying that they held their 
aathority from him, just as feudal tenants held 
their lands from their lords. This would make 
the clergy a spiritual army with the Pope for its 



For the present, however, it was Bernard who second 
really ruled the Church, He heard how the u«. 
Mohammedans were reconcjueriug Palestine, and, 
full of enthusiasm, began to preach a Second 
Crusade, which should be far more successful 
than the first. At his call Pope Eugenius III. 
once more promised forgiveness of sina to all 
who would go to deliver the Holy Land from the 
infidel. Louia VII. of France, anxious to atone 
for an act of horrible sacrilege and cruelty (he 
had burned a church full of people), eagerly took 
the Cross, and though the Emperor Conrad 
III. was reluctant to leave Germany, Bernard 
preached to him so eloquently that he was melted 
and took up the sacred banner. 

The Emperor and the king of France led two 
magnificent armies into Asia, but the Crusade 
waa an utter failure. The barons of Palestine 
were actually jealous of the coming of such 
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great princes, and were traitors to the cause; 
so was the Greek emperor, who feared that the 
taking of Palestine would only be the beginning 
of an attack on himself; and the Tarks, with 
such help from traitors, easily destroyed the 
greater part of the army, and the two monarchs 
returned home in grief and shame, with barely a 
remnant of their troops. It y^as said that the 
loss of life was so great that scarcely one man 
was left in Germany to every seven women. The 
blame fell rather on St. Bernard than on the 
Pope, otherwise the failure might have injured 
his position. But Bernard rebuked the Crusaders 
themselves for their violence and licence ; it was 
their sins which had forfeited victory ; they had 
forgotten his warning that '^ it is better to fight 
against the sinful desires of the heart than to 
conquer Jerusalem.^' 




THE PIR3T QDBLPB AND QHIBELINEa. 

Hknkt V, had married Matilda, the daughter of ^ 
Henry I. of England, but they had no children, 
which the Germana believed to be a panidiment 
for the Emperor's treatment of hia father, Henry 
IV. He hoped that upon his death one of hia 
nephews, Frederick the One- eyed and Conrad of 
Hohenstaufeu, might succeed him. Their father, 
a wise and gallant Suabian noble of small for- 
tune, had always been true to Henry IV., who 
had rewarded him with the hand of hia daughter 
Agnea, and the dukedom of Snabia : the sons 
were afterwards as faithful to Henry V., who 
had allowed Frederick to succeed hia father as 
Dnke of Suabia, and made Conrad titular Duke of 
Franconia, a dignity with but little real power, 
besides giving him lands in Italy j he alao be- 
queathed all his private possessions to his 
nepfaewB, so that folk said, " Duke Frederick 
always rode with a castle at his horse's tail." 
Such great prosperity, however, had early set 
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the Hohenstanfen at fead with the ancieot and 
powerful Bavarian house of Welf. Welf IV. of 
Bavaria had been at first a bitter foe of Henry 
IV., then a doubtful friend, won by great gifts, 
and his aon Henry the Black, now Duke of 
Bavaria, looked jealously on tlie sudden rise of 
the young Hohenstaufen. It was not possible 
for either of the rivals, Henry or Frederick, to 
win the royal and imperial throne ; the great 
nobles and bishops who now controlled the elec- 
tion preferred to have a weaker hand over them, 
and the Archbishop of Mainz wished to crown 
his ally, Lothar of Siipplingenburg, the wealthy 
Duke of Saxony, a man who had earned his 
duchy by helpiog Heory V. against his father, 
and had then led a rebellion against Henry V. 
himself. The mass of the freemen were not 
allowed to vote, for the general voice would have 
been for Frederick, and the nobles, with a few 
representatives of the tribes, were persuaded by 
the Archbishop of Mainz, duriog the absence of 
Frederick, to choose Lothar— partly because he 
had no son, and could not, therefore, found a 
strong dynasty. 
[. Lothar II., suspicious of the Hohenataufen, 
who had, indeed, secured a great many fiefs which 
properly should only be given by the Emperor, 
as if they had been alodial estates of Henry V., 
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procured help against them by promises which 
weakened the imperial power. He declared that 
no confiscated fiefs should henceforth be kept by 
the Emperor, hut should he granted out afresh, 
and to please the Pope he gave up the right of 
being present at elections of bishops, and let the 
pontiff keep the appointments in his own hands. 
At the same time he married his only daughter 
Gertrude to Henry the Prond, the son of Henry 
the Black {who died in 112C), and thus made 
him heir to the duchy of Sasony as well as of 
Bavaria. Then he put Frederick to the ban of 
the empire, and proclaimed war against him. He 
had little success, however ; Frederick's cities, 
especially Nurnberg, held out for their duke, 
and at last Henry the Proud offered to reconcile 
him with Lothar. The two dnkes met at an 
abbey ; but in the night a part of the building 
suddenly burst into flames, and Frederick was 
scarcely able to escape from his chamber and 
bide in the church belfry. His troops soon heard 
of the disaster and hurried up, supposing him 
dead, to take vengeance oa the treacherous 
Henry; but Frederick himself appeared on the 
tower and called out to the Dnke of Bavaria to 
flee away before the soldiers should seize him, 
for that he would not avenge evil with evil. 
This generosity conld not win Henry's friendship. 
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however, and the war dragged on. On the 
return of Conrail from a pilgpimage to Palestine, 
whither he had gone before the death of Henry 
v., the Italians crowned him their king, in 
opposition to Lothar and the pope; but when 
Lothar marched into Italy the Lombards deserted 
Conrad, who reaig'ned his pretensions, and by 
and by both brothers submitted and consented 
to hold their lands aa fiefs from the Emperor; 
but it was only at St. Bernard's most urgent 
prayers that Lothar would pardon them. 
FredericTc then busied himself with the affairs 
of his duchy, where he and his house became 
greatly beloved. The chivalrona Conrad, who 
had now but a scanty heritage, attached himself 
to the court, and was often employed by the 
Emperor. 

Lothar II. was the first emperor who showed 
himself obedient U> the Pope. Not only had he 
gone to Italy, at St. Bernard's command, to 
establish Innocent II. in Rome, bat he left the 
appointment of bishops to the Pope, and even 
gave up the claim of the empire to the fiefs of 
Countess Matilda, which he consented to bold 
as the Pope's vassal. Then, kneeling at Inno- 
cent's feet, he received the crown aa his gift, 
and thas gave occaaioo for the painting of an 
insulting picture, which showed him kneeling 
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with folded hands before the pope, " making 
himself his man " — as the inscription beneath 
explaiiied. 

On Lothar's death Henry the Proud, Dnbe of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Tuscany, was by far the 
most powerful man in Germany, and thonght 
himself snre of the throne. But his very power 
made the nobles reluctant to place him on it, 
and at the instance of his foe, the Margrave 
Albert the Bear, they held a hurried, irregular 
meeting, and elected Conrad of Hohenstaufen as 
Conrad III. Almost his first act was to declare, 
with the approval of the Diet (the Conncil, or 
Parliament, of the princes), that one man could 
not hold two duchies, and that Henry the Proud 
mnsfc therefore give np Sasony to Albert the 
Bear, who was the son of a previous duke's 
daughter. Henry would not submit, and took 
up arms, but he died next year, leaving a little 
son, Henry, afterwards called " the Lion," who 
did not inspire the dread of the nobles as his 
father bad done. They therefore cared less to 
Bopport Conrad in the civil war, and the child's 
mother, his uncle Welf, and his strong- hearted 
grandmother Richenza, the widow of Lothar, 
appealed to the loyalty of the Sasons and 
Bavarians successfully, and beat back Albert the 
Bear and Courad. In the course of the war 
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Frederick went to besiege 
Weinaberg, a smal] town on the Neckar. The 
enemy came to reliere it, and a stubborn battle 
followed. During the conflict the rebels ahonted 
their war-cry, " Hie, Welf," and the imperialista 
replied with the name of some Hohenstaufen 
castles in the neighbourhood, " Hie, Waibling." 
From this the two parties were afterwards knowa 
aa the Welfs and the Waiblings, and when, in 
after days, the Hohenstanfen Emperors had to 
fight rebels in Italy, the same names were 
adopted, softened in Italian to Guelf and Ghibe- 
line. The Ghibelines were always the imperial 
party, their enemies, usually supporters of the 
Popes, were the Guelfa. The result of the battle 
was a victory for Conrad, and Weinsberg had 
to surrender. Before the troops rushed in to 
plunder the Emperor allowed the women to leave 
the town, each taking with her what she could 
carry of her valuables. The gates opened, and 
the amazed army beheld the brave women stagger 
out, each carrying on her back her husband, 
father or son. The chivalrous Conrad granted 
their lives to the meu, and even sent the women 
back to their homes to get what they could of 
their property. The Emperor came to terms 
with the rebels when Richenza died. Henry the 
Lion was allowed to keep Saxony, but Eavar 
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was given to Henry Babenberg, Margrave of 
Austria (the Eaat-mark), while Albert the Bear 
was satisfied by being made Margrave of Bran- 
denburg and independent ot any dnke. 

Conrad III. was tlins freo to join the Second 
Crnsade, at St. Bernard's urging, to which he 
led a gallant troop of GermanB, among them hia 
nephew Predericlt, the son of Frederick the 
One-eyed. Heniy the Lion refused to go, be- 
cause he was already engaged in a crnsade at 
home against the heathen Slavs; but men said 
that this was only an excuse, for he took little 
enough trouble to bring the Slavs back to 
Christianity, though he was greedy of their land, 
and IB said to have boasted — 



While the Crusaders were absent the Duke of 
Snabia died, and Welf, the uncle of Henry the 
Lion, tried to take his dominions. But when 
the young Frederick "Barbarossa" or "Red- 
beard" returned, he quickly regained his inherit- 
ance, for he was already known as a brave, 
resolute, merciful prince, and scrupulously just. 
Such a regard had the Emperor for him that, 
when he lost his own son Henry, who had 
already been crowned King of the Romans, he 
resolved to secure Frederick's election as hia 
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Bacceasor, wisely passing over hia younger son, 
who was but a boy. He did not live to take 
any steps, however, but died rather suddenly, 
just after he had sumtDoned a great Diet of the 
1182 princes. When his Diet assembled at Fmnkfort- 
on-the-Main, it was a very large gatheriug ; 
there were present, apparently for the first time, 
some representatives from the great cities, who 
were ever after summoned to attend with the 
nobles. There was no hesitation this time : with 
Eraderick one voice the assembly proclaimed Frederick I. 
rossa. Emperor, and he was immediately crowned in 
Charlemagne's minster at Aachen. One of his 
firet tasks was to decide the claim of Henry the 
Lion to Bavaria. Both he and Henry of Austria, 
who had received it from Conrad III., were 
bidden to submit their claims to the Diet; and 
while the Lion obeyed, the other Henry neg- 
lected repeated summons, and was therefore at 
last declared to have forfeited Bavaria for dis- 
obedience, and it was adjudged to Henry the 
Lion J Austria being afterwards made into a new 
duchy, as a compensation to his rival. 

Frederick soon made himself honoured and 
feared in Germany and the neighbouring lands. 
He erected Bohemia into a kingdom, and Poland 
and Denmark submitted to his decisions. He 
was therefore early able to go to Italy to take 
the imperial crown. 




CHAPTER Xn. 



PEEDE8ICK BABUAROSSA AND ITALY. 



Since tlie days of Henry III. Italy had seldom 

seen the emperorB except when they came to be 

crowned ; and the cities in the plains and the 

nobles in the mountains had been left very much 

to themselves. The cities of Lombardy and 

Tascany had grown rich by trade, and had early 

developed a system of self- government. Each 

was a separate little state, enclosed in strong 

walls, and owing no allegiance but to the distant 

emperor, whose feudal rights in Italy were 

either rarely enforced, when he himself came 

into the country, or delegated to local nobles, 

whom it was easy to elude or defeat. 

These riybts were chiefly ; — (1) " foderum. Imperial 

° . . . . riBhM 

parata and mausiouaticum " ; that is, provisions in Italy. 

(probably at a fixed price), the repair of roads , 

and lodgiDg for the emperor and his followers. | 

(2) Certain tolls on the roads and rivers, or fees 
for permission to have mills, to 6sh and to hunt. 

(3) Supreme powers of justice, which were often 
exercised by a deputy. The cities had i 
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dreamed of denying their allegiance to the 
peror ; but they hail done so long without him 
that they really acted as independent republics, 
and had not only taken their share in the Cru- 
sadesj but even waged war with one another. 
For the cities were close together; from the 
towers of each one conld be seen across the 
plain, the battlements of some other town, with 
rival markets and merchantSj and probably a 
rival shrine and a rival bishop; the jealousy 
between them was bitter, and most had heredi- 
tary feuds with their nearest neighbours — Milan 
with Pavia, Genoa with Pisa. Milan was the 
greatest and proudest city of Lombardy, and 
"the hammer of her neighbours,'" Her arch- 
bishop, as the sncceasor of the famous St. Am- 
brose, claimed privileges which even the Pope 
could not take away ; all around her were 
smaller cities, who feared and hated her, especi- 
ally Corao and Lodi, which last, after a war of 
several years, the Milanese had conquered and 
razed to the ground, forcing the unhappy citi- 
zens — devotedly attached to their home, like all 
Italian townsmen — to dwell in four open vil- 
lages. 

The year after Lis accession Frederick I. was 
holding a Diet at Constance, when there sud- 
denly appeared in the meeting two citizens of 
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Lodi, each beariug a cracifis, aurl fell weeping 
at the sovereign's feet. Tliey implored him to 
take pity on tbeii- wretched city, and bitterly 
accused the tyranny of Milan. He was naturally 
wroth at such a story of oppi-esaion and at the 
disregard of his own authority, and sent the 
Milanese orders to restore Lodi and answer to 
him for their condacb. He summoned also a 
great army, and determined to take the imperial 
crown immediately, and to enforce, ouce and for 
all, the anthority of the emperors in Italy, 
Marching through the Tyrol, the host encamped 
on the traditional site of Italian Diets, the plain 
of Roncaglia by Piacenza. Here the tenants- in- 
chief were bound to watch the Emperor's tent at 
night, and any one absent when the herald called 
his name forfeited all his fiefs — a penalty paid 
by no less a person than the Archbishop of 
Bremen, Here the men of Pavia and Como 
joined their complaints of Milan to those of 
Lodi, and the Milanese, who came to allege that 
they had rights over these towns, made the 
mistake of offering Frederick 4,000 marks to 
confirm their claims. He scorned the gold and 
regarded it aa a bribe, which proved Milan in 
the wrong. Making all parties swear to keep 
the peace till his return, he pushed on towards 
Rome : a fortress stored with provisions, which 
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refased to sell any to the hungry army, was 
punished by being completely razed^ and the 
inhabitants fled to Milan. Tortona^ which dis- 
obeyed the command of peace^ and made a 
sudden attack on Pavia^ was besieged and 
destroyed; terror struck the other towns with 
quietude, and Frederick could proceed to Rome 
for his coronation. 
^^^^^<* But now the Pope made difficulties. Hadrian 
Hadrian IV., the only Englishman who has ever worn 
the papal tiara, was as resolute to maintain his 
authority as any of his predecessors. He came 
to the camp, but when Frederick knelt in rever^ 
ence at his feet, Hadrian refused to greet him, 
because he had not performed the ceremony of 
holding his stirrup. This was an office usually 
performed by vassals for their lords; but 
Frederick, anxious for the crown, found himself 
obliged to yield, and went through the ceremony 
as if it were a jest. The Pope insisted then on a 
more serious, yet to the king less objectionable 
concession. A certain enthusiastic monk and 
reformer, Arnold of Brescia, once a scholar of 
the famous philosopher Abelard, had inspirited 
the Romans to demand their liberty and make 
their city a republic on the model of the northern 
towns. Since the death of Innocent II. the 
popes had had but little authority in the city. 
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bat Hadrian IV. was dcterminDd to be its 
master, and declaring Arnold a heretic, inaiated 
that Frederick should hand him over to the 
Church. It waa an easy matter for the imperial 
troops to captnre the brave monk, whom Fred- 
erick probably would regard as a rebel to his 
own authority, and he waa given up to the Pope 
as a heretic. The Romans could not prevent the 
army, with the King aad the Pope, from enter- 
ing Trastevere, the subarb round St. Peter's ; 
bat they regarded it with disgust which turned 
to rage when they discovered that, early on the 
morning of the coronatiou day, their hero Arnold 
had been execnted by Hadrian's orders just 
outside the city. Their ill-will to Frederick waa 
heightened by his refusal to give them a " dona- 
tion " of a large sum of money, and they took 
advantage of the great feast which followed the 
ceremony of coronation to break out in a riot, 
which for the moment woald have endangered 
the Emperor's safety, but for the promptnosa of 
Henry the Lion. The Eomana were finally 
routed and punished; but pestilence broke out 
among the troops, and after punishing Spoleto, 
which had proved disobedient, Frederick set out 
northwards. As he passed he narrowly escaped 
a strange danger. The Veronese had built a 
bridge of boats for the troops to cross the Adige 
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by, and scarcely had the last marched over when 
a great mass of timber appeared, floating down 
the rapid stream, and shivered the slight bridge 
to atoms. It looked as if the Lombards had 
arranged a treacherous plan that had only just 
failed. As the Emperor proceeded up the narrow 
defile into the heart of the mountains, the way 
was suddenly barred by a castle, the lord of 
which refused to let the army pass, and hurled 
down rocks and stones, to dash them into the 
abyss. In this dangerous position they had to 
halt, when Otto of Wittelsbach, the Bavarian 
palsgrave, volunteered to seize the castle. He 
•climbed up the precipice at dead of night with a 
band of devoted followers, clambered over the 
ramparts without discovery, and at the risk of 
his life mastered the castle. The garrison were 
hanged for their treason, and the way was thus 
clear. 

Evidently Italy was not obedient to imperial 
authority, and when, a little later, Hadrian IV. 
put himself at the head of the opposition, Fred- 
erick felt he must return thither. This pontiff 
had already assumed the right to dispose of 
kingdoms by granting Ireland to Henry Planta- 
genet of England; and he not only usurped 
Beaucon. i™P®rial authority, by investing King William of 
Sicily with a number of Italian fiefs, but insulted 
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lEeEmperor liimself, in tho midst of the Diet, by 
seading him a letter in which he spoke o£ having 
conferred on him the crown of the empire " and 
other beneficia." This word might mean "gifts/' 
bat it was then always used to raean fiffs, and 
as an angry mnrmur araae among the princes, 
Cardinal Roland, who bore the letter, asked 
haughtily, "From whom, then, has the Emperor 
the empire, if not from the Pope ? " At this 
speech the palsgrave Otto sprang forward with 
drawn sword, and would have slain the cardinal, 
had not Frederick himself held him back. It 

, UBS 

was necessary once more to cross the Alps, and 
this time the gates of Milan were shut against Bieg^ of 
the emperor. A short siege redaced the popa- 
loDS city, which was received to mercy, but the 
whole male population, from the archbishop to 
the poorest artisan, were required to march in 
procession, barefoot and with ropes about their 
necks, between the lines of the German army, 
and humble themselves in the dust before the 
Emperor; then, assuming the iron crown, he 
proceeded to hold a second gi'eat Diet on the Diet or 
Roncaglia meadows. Here the lawyers of 
learned Bologna (which Frederick created a 
University) held an inquiry into the old rights 
of the emperors, and drew up their conclusions 
in a statement which Frederick published as a 
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code of laws. Naturally the liberties of the 
cities^ which had grown up from old custom, 
were not to be found on the old parchments of 
ancient Boman jurists studied by the lawyers, 
whose knowledge of Justinian's code made them 
more likely to uphold the royal power than 
popular free customs. In fact, a number of 
taxes and tolls were declared to be due to the 
emperor, and many privileges the city folk had 
long enjoyed were declared to be illegal, since 
there was no record of them to be found ; thus 
only nobles were to hunt in the forests; no 
private wars were to be waged ; lands must not 
be given to the Church, nor any sub- fief be dis- 
posed of, without the consent of the feudal 
superior ; all men were to be bound by allegi- 
ance to the emperor as well as to their feudal 
lords. Frederick declared, however, that he would 
confirm all grants of privileges really made by 
his predecessors, and he established a judge, or 
podesta, in every town, to decide the innumerable 
lawsuits the people wished to bring before him. 
The emperor, or his vicar in Italy, was always 
henceforth to appoint these podestas, but to 
ensure fairness they were never to be chosen out 
of the towns over which they were to exercise 
authority. 
^*mSl^ The Milanese considered these new laws a 
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breach of the treaty made with them on their 
surrender, and not only refused to obey them, 
but assaulted the imperial podestas, and did not 
appear at the Diet to which tliey were summoned. 
They probably relied on help from Hadrian IV., 
for he had also fearlessly refused to accept the 
new rules, and had sent Frederick a list of his 
demands, claiming that all Church lands should 
be free from payment of any dues. He could 
not, however, help Milan by arms; and 
Trederick put the city to the ban of the Em- 
pire, and vowed not to leave Italy, or to wear 
his crown, till he had punished such disobedience. 
A strait siege at length reduced the Milanese to 
famine, and they had to surrender. The Em- 
peror sternly meted out to them the treatment 
they had given to their own enemies; the citi- 
zens were giveu their lives, and even some part 
of their property, bub Milan was to exist no 
longer; the people were distributed among small 
villages, the city's walla palled down, and its 
moat filled up, the carroccio broken to pieces. 
Then the Emperor returned home in triumph, 
leaving the completion of the work of destruc- 
tion to the cities which had formerly been op- 
pressed by the Milanese. 

While the siege was going on, Hadrian 
had died, and the two parties in Rome, the 
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perialist and the papalist^ each chose a successor^ 
the former, Victor IV.; the latter, Alexander 
III., that very Cardinal Roland who had insulted 
Frederick I. at the Diet of Besan9on. The 
Emperor summoned both claimants to his court 
that he might judge between them, but only 
Victor IV. came, and was hereupon declared to 
be the true pope. But Barbarossa, like the ill- 
fated Henry IV., was to find that the days were 
long since past when emperors could dispose of 
the papal tiara. Alexander III. fled to France, 
and was recognised by that kingdom and by 
England, while the Emperor, after a peaceful 
visit to Italy in 1163, came with army again in 
First 1166, to set up his pope in Rome, and estab- 
League. h'sh his authority over the cities. He found that 
the cities whom he had empowered to destroy 
Milan completely had buried their enmity, and 
helped the exiled citizens to rebuild their town 
again. They had realized that Milan was the 
champion of that independence for which they 
all longed, and would not sacrifice the common 
cause to local hatred. Besides, Frederick had 
been too just to please all the Ghibeline or im- 
perialist cities, and a number of towns joined 
together in the First Lombard League^ to pre- 
serve their liberty and help one another if they 
were injured "without prejudice to the Em- 
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peror." They pledged themselves never to pay 
any moneys or services but those which had 
been customary before Frederick's accession ; 
to expel all imperialists and confiscate theif pro- 
perty ; not to make any separate peace with 
the Emperor, and to compel all their citizens to 
take an oath of faithfulness to the League. 

Sisteen cities were thus united, even inde- 
pendeut Venice being one, and the Emperor 
having rashly threatened vengeance, was actu- 
ally obliged to flee northwards, for his army was 
almost swept away by disease, so that he was 
compared to Sennacherib, while Alexander III. 
entered Rome in triumph. He made common 
cause with the Lombard League, which, to mark 
its devotion to him, built a new city as a com- 
mon rallying-point and named it after the Pope, 
Alessandria. 

When Frederick for the fifth time set out for 
rebellious Italy several of his vassals excused 
themselves from coming, and among them the 
most powerful of all, Henry the Lion, who de- 
clared himself too old (he was forty-six, ten 
years younger than the Emperor), and too con- 
scions of the sanctity of the Pope to follow his 
liege. The defection of all the Saxon and 
Bavarian levy was no light matter. Frederick, 
who perhaps doubted his right to command the 
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dukea to follow him beyond the Alps, except oq 
the coronatioQ progress, tried to persuade Henry, 
nnd actually knelt before him with passionatej 
but vain, entreaties, till the EmpresB recalled 
him to himself, saying that God would surely 
grant him the aid his heartless kiusman refused. 
With forces thus weakened, the Emperor never- 
theless attempted the siege of Alessandria, and 
then faced the armies of the League at Legnauo. 
Then occurred a catastrophe that amazed Europe : 
the chivalry of Germany, led by the invincible 
Emperor, was utterly defeated by these burgher 
troops. Tbe imperial standard-bearer was cut 
down, and the eagle banner sank at the moment 
when Frederick was dragged to the ground by 
his falling steed. Before he could extricate 
himself the panic-stricken army, convinced by 
the disappearance of standard and leader that 
all was over, was in full flight, and it was givea 
out that the monarch was slain. It was some 
days before he could make his way to loyal Pavia 
and show himself to his mourniog wife and 
friends. All Europe regarded this event as a 
divine judgment on the struggle, and recognised 
Alexander III. as the true pope. Barbarossa 
could do nothing but submit and make peace 
with him. The terma were not bard, for Alex- 
ander was too wise to drive his foe lo extremi- 
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ties. Pope and Emperor met at Venice, wliere 
the spot can still be seen on whieli Frederick 
knelt to the pontiff. There ia a famous story 
that as he kissed the Pope'3 foot the Emperor 
exclaimed, "Non tibi, aed Petro" (Not to thee, 
but Peter) ; and that Alexander replied, " Et 
mihi et Petro" {Both to me and Peter). At any 
rate he absolved Frederick, who recognised him 
as Pope, and gave np to hina the city of Rome 
and a large district ronnd it as the " Patrimonia 
Sancti Petri," or St. Peter's inheritance. 

A few years later the Peace of Constance 
settled the affairs of Lombardy : the cities com- 1183 
ponnded for all taxes and duties by the payment 
of a certain yearly sum, and were only to render Lomliara 
a fixed contribution when the emperor entered 
Italy. They might choose their own magistrates, 
but the emperor, or in certain cities, the bishop, 
was to confirm the podesta j all were to swear 
allegiance to the emperor ; the towns were to 
be allowed to fortify themselves, raise troops 
and make confederations. This last and most 
prized concession meant that they might fight 
ont their own quarrels— wage that private war 
whicb the emperors had felt it their first duty 
to put down. But the right of private war and 
the privilege of hunting were what the citizens 
most valued. 
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t Already Henry the Lion had been punished, 
A number of charges were brought against him 
by bishops and others whom he had oppressed, 
and as he would not appear to answer for him- 
self (which was always treated in those days as 
equivalent to rebellion), he was banished for a 
time, and stripped of many of his possessions, 
though he was afterwards allowed the Duchy of 
Brunswick. He went to England, where he 
married a daughter of King Henry II. 

Frederick found a great deal to reform in 
Germany after such long absences. The country 
was infested with banda of " robber knights," 
who plundered and murdered peaceful men in 
their castles on the crags or in the deep forests. 
These the Emperor put down with vigour, en- 
couraging, in opposition to them, (I) the great 
cities, some of which were leagued together for 
self-protection, and to which Frederick gave 
many charters of privileges, and (2) the Knights 
of the Empire ; that is, knights who owned no 
feudal lord but the emperor, and could not, 
therefore, be entangled into supporting any re- 
volt, while they might be expected to uphold im- 
perial authority and help to maintain order. The 
faithful Otto of Wittelsbach was now made Duke 
of Bavaria, and the Archbishopric of Cologne 
enriched with a large share of the confiscated 
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lands of Henry the Lion. Next, the Emperor's 
eldest son, Henry, was crowaed king, and with 
a splendid train Frederick made a progress into 
Italy, and at Milan wedded his son to Constance 
of Sicily, the heiress of that kingdom, when 
terrible news from Palestine claimed the atten- 
tion of all men. Saladin and hia Saracens had 
captured Jerusalem, and Western Christendom 
sprang to arms and rnshed forth on a Third c 
Crusade. 

Philip Augustus of France and Richard of 
England laid aside their quarrels to seek the 
Holy Land, and Barharossa himself, confiding 
the care of the empire — the " Soly Boman Em- 
pire," as it now began to be called — to his wise 
young son, set forth to lead the Crasade with 
the best appointed army the age had yet seen. 
With him to lead them his warriors were confi- 
dent of success. At the terror of his name the 
Moslem Emirs began to flee eastwards, and when 
he won a brilliant victory at Iconium against 
desperate odds, Saladin actually prepared to 
retreat beyond the Euphrates. But all was soon 
changed, the Christian army had to cross a 
small river ; Frederick, perhaps weary of the 
delay at the little bridge, seems to have spurred 
'his horse to awim the stream, probably in order 
to speak with hia son, Frederick Duke of Saabia, 
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on the opposite bank^ when suddenly the animal 
disappeared, bearing him down beneath the 
waters, and in the sight of the whole army, half 
mad with dismay, the hero-emperor perished. 
They recovered only his dead body. The sudden 
disaster almost paralysed the Germans. Some 
returned home ; some, under the gallant young 
Duke of Suabia, held on to Antioch, where they 
buried the great Frederick in the cathedral. But 
the Crusade was ruined ; the young prince him- 
self died at Antioch, and there was no one who 
could heal the feuds of the rival kings and 
princes. Even Richard of England could not 
now retake Jerusalem. 

But the Germans, who had ever known their 
great Emperor victorious, would not believe that 
he lay in a distant eastern grave. He had dis- 
appeared from a world not worthy of him, but 
he would come again one day in the hour of the 
empire's need ; and they tell how he sits en- 
tranced in the Kyfifhauser castle, his fiery beard 
streaming over a golden table, waiting till the 
ravens shall no longer fly round the mountain, 
and his people shall have need of him. 




MIGHT OF TOE 



When the newa of Frederick Bavbaroasa's death ^^^^ 
reached the West, his son Henry was already 
in Italy, and was cmwaed emperor at oace, as Henry Vl 
Henry VI. He claimed Sicily as his wife's in- siSy. 
heritance ; but the brave islanders, who hated 
the Germanaj and wished to remain independent, 
chose thenaaelvea another king-, Tancred, a scion 
of their old royal house, who waged war valiantly 
against Henry, and actually captured the Em- 
press Constance. Henry was obliged to leave 
his wife a prisoner and hurry back to Germany 
to meet Henry the Lion. By the time he could i^^* 
reach Sicily again the brave Tancred was dead, 
and the Emperor was able to conquer his widow 
and little son, and, in spite of the entreaties of 
Constance, treated them and all their adherents 
with the greatest cruelty. Henry VI, was as 
brave and resolute as his father, but he was 
crafty and cruel, and turned everything to his Henry VI 
own advantage, not always in the most honour- Kicliariil. 
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able way, as lie showed by hia treatment of 
Ricliard I. Richard had been seized on his 
journey home from the cruaade by his enemy, 
Duke Leopold of Austria, and Henry VI. got 
possession of bim and kept him as a kind oF 
hostage for the good conduct of his brother-in- 
law and friend, Henry the Lion. In vain the 
pope protested against such treatment of a Cru- 
sader under the protection of the Church, till at 
last peace was made in Germany, and England 
had to pay the avai-icious Emperor an immense 
sum of money for the release of Richard, who 
is said to have done homage to him ; but 
whether for England, or for a gift Henry 
perhaps made Lira of the nominal kingdom of 
Aries, is not clear. 

Henry VI. was very amhitious. He tried to 
extend his authority into Spain, and coveted the 
Byzantine empire, and, above all, hoped to make 
the empire hereditary. This would have greatly 
increased the authority of the emperor, and 
would probably have prepared the way for a 
firm government in Germany, like that of Eng- 
land or France. Henry therefore thought it 
worth while to grant many favours to his 
vassals to gain their consent to it, but the Guelf 
party — that is, the Saxons and the great Church- 
men, prevented the rest from agreeing, prefer- 
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ring the chances of war and independence offered 
by repeated elections. Henry had to be conten- 
ted with the election of his infant son Frederick 
as king, and had set oat for Italy to have him 
crowned emperor when he suddenly fell ill and 
died. 

Philip, Duke of Suabia, the last remaining son 
of Barbarossa in Germany, tried to have the 
little child crowned king and emperor, for as he 
had been already elected, no more was necessary. 
But the princes utterly refused to have a child 
to rule over them, and the only way to prevent 
the crown from falling to the Duke of Ziihringen, 
a fierce Guelf, was to allow hioaself to be elected 
and crowned, and leave the little Frederick in 
Sicily. The Guelfs, however, would not acknow- 
ledge Philip, but proclaimed Otfco of Brunswick, 
a son of the Lion ; and Pope Innocent III. called 
on both to submit their claims to his decision. 
Otto, who was supported by the great arch- 
bishops, the Saxons, and his uncle. King John 
of England, at once made a most humble aub- 
mission, but Philip, refusing to allow his own 
election doubtful, would only give the usual coro- 
nation promises to respect the Church; where- 
upon Innocent III. at once declared that Otto IV. 
was the true king, and that the Pope had full 
authority to decide upon imperial elections, since 
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the spiritual power was superior to the temporal. 
Thus a fierce Guelf and Ghihehne war raged in 
Germany; but Philip was steadily victorious oyer 
the Guelfa, and Innocent was beginning to draw 
off from the cause of Otto, and had absolved 
Philip from the ban, when a private enemy, iu 
1208 revenge for justice done upon him, broke into 
the Emperor's presence and murdered him. This 
plunged the empire into fresh strife, for though 
Ofcto IV. was re-elected king of the Romans and 
crowned emperor, he turned against his old ally 
the Pope as soon as he felt secure. But Otto 
lY. had little of Phihp's personal nobility, and 
Innocent, undaunted, put him to the baa and 
further gave his powerful support to a great 
movement of the Gbibelines in Germany, where 
Otto was unpopular, to dethrone him and place 
Frederick, the young Hohenataufeu, on the 
imperial throne, 
Frederick Frederick II. had grown up in Sicily under 
the protection of Innocent III,, who defended 
the child's rights, and had him trained in all 
that befitted a king. He was not yet twenty, 
but already ao famous for his knightly prowess, 
wide knowledge, and brilliant talents, that he 
was called " the marvel of the world." Sicily 
was then the home o£ learning and culture, and 
Frederick was not only learned, but a poet and 
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musician as well When tlie Germaiis iovifced 

him to come and take the empire he set out at 

once, leaving hia young wife and baby son to 

govern Sicily, and with a few followers made 

his way northwards. Ghibelino Pisa and Genoa 

vied with one another to honour him, but he 

narrowly escaped capture by the Guelfa of Milan. 

The main passes of the Alps were held against 

him, but by hazardous mountain tracks he made 

hia way to the strong city of Constance, whither 

Otto IV, was also hastening — indeed, bis coolcB 

and servants were already preparing for him — 

and Frederick and bis sixty followers were barely 

in time to enter the joyful city and bar the gates 

before Otto IV. arrived, just three hours too 

late. War followed ; but Otto IV. bad already 

joined John of England against Philip of France, 

who therefore allied with Frederick, and the 

battle of Bouvines ao completely destroyed Otto'a laii 

power that be could no longer hold the field, 

and soon after died in obscurity, deserted by all, 

while Frederick II. was crowned amid the joy 

of the nation, and at once took the vows of a 

Crusader, as if be looked to accomplish what bis 

mighty grandsire bad begun. 

The East, indeed, afforded but a gloomy tnnooent 

' ■■ ° ^ llLand 

prospect for Christianity. Innocent III. had the ronrth 

already seen the Fourth Crusade set out, which 12M 
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he had inspired with inQnite difficnlty; but it 
had ended in a catastrophe equally disgraceful 
to him and to Europe.,' The Venetians bad pro- 
mised to find ships for the Crusaders at a certain 
time, hut the day fixed went by before the 
soldiers were ready; Venice therefore refaaed to 
convey thetn, except at an enormous price. In 
spite of Innocent's wrath the Crusaders were 
obliged to promise that they would capture 
Zara, a Christian Hungarian seaport, for the 
Venetians, as part payment; and after they had 
performed this act of robbery the Byzantine 
emperor begged them to assist him in a private 
quarrel at Constantinople. The Crusading army 
was already excommunicated by the pope for 
the taking of Zara ; many, despairing of ever 
reaching Palestine, deserted and went home, and 
the rest, partly from greed, partly deceived 
by the wily Venetians and Count Baldwin of 
Flanders, fell upon Constantinople and took it. 
After dreadful scenes of massacre and plunder a 
" Latin " kingdom was set up there, which lasted 
till the Greeks re-conquered their domains in 
1261. This perfidious attack on the Eastern 
Empire gave great wealth and power to Venice, 
who was now mistress of the Mediterranean 
and its trade; but it was a further blow to 
Christianity in the East, and showed how com- 
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pletely the religious feeling which had prompted 
the first Crusades was faihng, and how powerless 
was even such a pope as Innocent III. against 
greed and ambition. 

His pontificate was marked by another crusade, innocen*J 
in its way as mournful as that which ended at the Aim. 
Constantinople — the famous crusade against the 
Albigenses of the South of France and Provence. 
These " heretics " were many of them, like the 
poor Vaudois of the Alpine valleys, simple be- 
lievers in the gospel ; others were stern and 
even fanatical in their scorn of comfort and 
wealth. In Provence the luxurious, and often 
■wicked, clergy had become despised, and the 
Connt protected the heretics, who soon con- 
verted nearly all the population ; they had their 
own pastors, and no longer paid tithes and 
Church-duea to the orthodox clergy, who com- 
plained bitterly to the pope. Innocent III. sent 
stern Cistercian monks to preach to the people, 
bnt without any effect; then he ordered Count 
Raymond to compel his subjects to renounce ^ 
their heresy. The Count refused to persecute, 
and Innocent, enraged at the murder of one of 
his legates by a mob, preached a crusade against 
Provence and Languedoc, and promised the 
lands of the heretics to whoever would conquer 
them. There was no difficulty in obtaining 
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volanteers for bo profitable a war; great mas- 
sacres of the wretcked people took place, one 
papal legate, it is said, shoating out, as the 
soldiers asked how they should know heretic 
from Catholic, " Kill, kill all, God will know His 
own ! " The chief leader in the crusade was the 
stem Simon do Montfort (father of the English 
eari), but in spite of cruelty and treachery — no 
faith need be kept with heretics, said the Church- 
men — the gallant Provencals held oat till 1229, 
the real gainer in the end being the King of 
France, who bought up the Montfort claims 
and annexed the depopulated district to his 
kingdom. 

There were those in the Church, however, who 
trusted to better means than war to win men's 
Innocent hearts to religion. The Spanish Dominic saw 
theFrtam. one cause of the failure of the Church in Pro- 
vence in the luxury and idleness of the priests. 
"Zeal," he said, " must be met with zeal ; , . . 
preaching falsehood by preaching truth." The 
tongue used in the Church services was Latin ; 
what could Italian, Provencal, or German nnder- 
atand ? Dominic founded an order of Brethren 
who were to preach everywhere in the common 
tongue. Famous for their zeal, their eloquence, 
and their self-devotion (they were absolutely 
poor), the Dominicans, or Preaching Friars^ 
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became a new and powerful support of the old 
faith aud the Papacy, More beloved in Ger- 
many and England was the other order o£ Men- 
dicant (or Begging) Friars, founded at the same 
time, the Franciscans — Minorites or Little 
Brothers, as they called themselves. Saitit 
Francis was Italian ; like Dominic, his soul was 
stirred by the hopeless ignorance of the poor, 
and he g-ave up all to found a brotherhood which 
should exist only to teach and tend them amid 
all evils ghostly and bodily. Innocent III. was 
not at first very willing to give permission for 
the foundation of new Orders in the Church, 
thinkiug there were already enough; but Francis 
obtained leave to speak with him, and his pure 
Christian zeal carried away Pope and Cardinals 
alike. These were the first orders of Friars—- 
men whose vows bound them to absolute poverty 
and obedience to their superior, and who spent 
their lives, not in convents, like monks, but 
abroad in the world, working for the good of 
others. Their first coming was like a revelation 
of love and zeal to the poor and ignorant, and 
very much strengthened the devotion of all men 
to the Church and the Pope, the more so since 
they allowed ordinary men and women to attach 
themselves to the Order, aa " Tertiaries," and 
join in doiag good without leaving their proper 
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sphere of life. There was also a Franciscan 
Order for women, founded by St. Clara, and 
named afber her the Order of Poor Clares, 
luodo^er Innocent III. was a successful Hildebrand. 
vSmiL ^® proclaimed the absolute supremacy of the 
Pope over all earthly kings, and was obeyed. 
He humbled France and Philip Augustus by an 
interdict, which forbade the clergy to hold any 
religious services in the land, or to perform the 
rites of baptism, marriage, or burial, so that the 
whole population was punished for the monarch's 
sins, that its misery and despair might force him 
to yield to the Pope's command. In the same 
way was John of England compelled to receive 
an Archbishop — Langton, practically appointed 
by the Pope, and to do homage for his kingdom 
as a fief of the Church ; while Pedro of Aragon, 
to obtain the title of king, owned of his own free 
will that he held his kingdom from the Pope. 

Thus, in spite of the disaster of the Fourth 
Crusade, both worldly and religious influences 
were raising the Papacy to a height never 
known before. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PALL OT THE HOHENSTAUFEN. 



Feedehick II. at his coronation bad promised to Di 
lead a Crusade at once, but he was too broad- Freaerlclt 
minded to bate Mobammedacs aa fiercely as 
most Westerns did, and there were many Sara- 
cens in his kingdom of Sicily and Apulia wbo 
had proved themselves wise, learned, and refined 
beyond most Christians of the day. The king 
bad no doubt gained some oF his love of science 
and letters from them, and this in itself caused J 

him to fae looked upon with some suspicion. I 

Before be could start be had to settle many l 

things in Germany and Italy, so the pope agreed 
to pot ofi' the Crusade for two years, and 
Frederick, whose wife was dead, man-ied Yo- 
lande, the daughter of the late Queen of Jeru- 
salem, and assumed the title of King of Jeru- 
salem. This, however, offended her father, wbo 
wished to keep tbo title for bis lifetime, and 
be began to spread borriblo reports about 
Frederick's wickedness. At the same time the 
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restless Milanese revived the old Lombard 
League of cities, and shut Frederick out of 
Bologna; lie put them to the ban of the empire, 
aud the papal legate who was with him laid 
them under an interdict for delaying the Cru- 
sade, but Pope Honorius III. annulled the in- 
terdict, and composed a peace between the 
1J27 Emperor and the cities which pleased neither 
Gregory P^^'y* ^'^ successor, Gregory IX., was aa old 
an^he P^^s'onate man, who would listen to no excaae 
^'™**^^- for the neglect of instant obedience, Frederick 
had collected a fine fleet and army, but pesti- 
lence had broken out, owing to the delay in the 
hot Italian summer; the Landgrave of Thur in gia, 
the husband of Saint Elizabeth, had died, and 
when the fieet at last sailed, Frederick himself 
was taken so ill that they put back again to 
land. At this Gregory at once excommunicated 
the Emperor, but Naples, where he was beloved, 
paid no attention to the ban, and when he 
generously succoured the half-starved Romans, 
who were suffering from famine, with a quantity 
of com, the populace rose in revolt and expelled 
the Pope. Gregory published a violent attack 
on the Emperor, cursing him for having put off 
his journey, and be, angry at the charge, circn- 
a reply, copies of which he sent to all the 
s of Europe aud to his own vassals, attack- 
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iHg the greed and pride of the popes, and 
warning sovereigns to beware of the Pope's 
arrogant claims to snpremacy ; for " your own 
hoQse is in danger when yoni- neighbour's is on 



When Frederick had recovered, he started 
once more for the East, hut Gregory now excom- 
municated him afresh for going without being 
absolved, and sent to forbid the Christians in the 
East to obey him. In consequence the Knights 
Templars in Palestine, who were always jealous 
of any one who might exercise authority over 
them, thwarted him in every way, and tried to 
betray him to the Mohammedans, He could not 
win the land without their help ; still, so great 
was his renown, that the Sultan preferred yield- 
ing to fighting, especially as he had other 
enemies to deal with, and made a truce for ton 
years, entirely in favour of the Christians, who 
were to possess Jerusalem and the district around 
it as well as the sea-coast, hut to allow the 
Mohammedans to dwell peacefully in their homes 
nnder their own judges, and make pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem. After this great triumph the Em- 
peror peacefully entered Jerusalem, and taking 
the crown from the altar in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, crowned himself king. Then 
he went home to find that Gregory had attacked 
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Apulia witb an army under a sacred banner in 
alliance with the Lombard League, and had 
^ain excomnmnicated him, this time for haviDg 
left Palestine, and for making a treaty with 
infidels. 

Although the Pope's soldiers marched under 
the sign of St. Peter's keys, to show their sacred 
cause, they would not fight without pay; and the 
contributions of Western kingdoms, on which 
Gregory IX. relied, began to fall short, partly 
owing to earnest letters written by the emperor, 
in which he solemnly cleared himself from the 
Pope's accusations, and explained the facts of the 
Crusade, appealing to two English bishops, the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, and others 
who had been present, to witness to his truthful- 
ness. A great effect was produced by this 
declaration, for every one believed the word of 
the noble Hermann von Salza, the head of the 
Teutonic Knights, and the violent assertions of 
the Pope and the Patriarch of Jerusalem met 
with no response at all, so that Gregory was 
obliged to come to terms and to absolve Fred- 
erick, who, in return, resigned his claim to tax 
the clergy in the two Sicilies (as the island and 
the southern province of Italy are called). In- 
deed, the Pope and Emperor seemed now to be 
the best of friends. Frederick persuaded the 
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Romans to receive Gregory again, while he 
endeavoured to procure the obedience of the 
Lombards to Frederick, and they would often 
dine together, admitting none to their table save 
Hermanu von Salza. 

One result of this friendly union was very 
important to Germany. The Teutonic Order 
had, like the other military orders, been fouuded 
to fight in Palestine ; now that it seemed less 
necessary there, the Pope and the Emperor 
urged the Grand Master to lead his knights 
against the heathen of the Baltic shores, the 
savage Prussians. Hermann consented to send 
half of the Order thither, and so began the slow 
conquest of Prussia to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. 

Frederick II. always loved best his gay and 
sunny Sicilian home ; he had already procured 
the election and coronation of his son Henry, 
and now left him to rule Germany while he 
busied himself in creating a constitution for 
Sicily. The island had kept relics and customs 
from Greeks, Romans, Goths, Lombards, and 
Normans, besides those of the Jews and 
Saracens, who had still privileges of their own. 
Ont of these and the Imperial codes Frederick 
framed perhaps the greatest system of law the 
age had seen. Nobles and clergy had alike to 
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submit themselves to the royal judges^ whose 
impartial coarts made it easy for the poorest to 
obtain jastice; bat the feadatories were not 
oppressed, neither were they allowed to oppress 
their tenants. A Parliament was to meet twice 
a year, to which came not the barons and pre- 
lates alone, bat representatives from the towns 
whose development Frederick was most anxioas 
to encoarage^ and he was perhaps the first 
monarch who made commercial treaties with 
other states : he had even merchant ships of his 
own, which broaght him no little profit. The 
peasants, too, were protected, and all the serfs 
on royal lands were set free, while taxes were re- 
mitted for a number of years to those who would 
till fresh soil. Above all, letters were generously 
• '- encouraged, Naples was made a University, and 
regular salaries were here, for the first time, given 
to the professors. Frederick could himself 
speak six languages, and was a scholar in the 
lore of the Jews and Arabs — then the only men 
of science — as well as in that of Greeks and Latins. 
He and his minister, Pietro delle Vigne, are cele- 
brated as the first Italian poets — the first, that is, 
who wrote in the national dialect of the people, 
not in Latin. 
1234 But this peaceful, happy life was soon disturbed 

by the news that the young king Henry was in 
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reyolt. He had already plotted against his 
father and been forgiven, but now he entered 
into alliance with the Lombard cities, and 
Frederick had to march against him. Gregory 
IX. refused to join the wicked attack of a son 
upon a father, and Frederick was soon in Ger- 
many. There the yonng king had but few 
adherents and was terrified at his father's 
presence. The Grand Master Hermann per- 
snaded him to surrender, and Frederick was 
ready to pardon him ; but the youth avoided 
fulfilling his promises and yet expected his 
father to restore him to power; once more he 
began to intrigue against him, and the Emperor, 
in deep sorrow, was obliged to imprison him, 
first in the Castle of Heidelberg, then in Apulia, 
where his wife was allowed to join him. 

After this Frederick held a great imperial 
diet at Mainz, where he celebrated most splen- 
didly his marriage with Isabella of England 
(sister of Henry HI.). Then he descended into 
Italy to punish the Lombards, declaring that 
iheir heresies — for Milan was the centre of a sect 
called P«(erJni— prevented him from crusading. 
He seized Verona and Vicenza, then hurried 
back to Germany to quell a revolt, had his 
second son, Conrad, chosen King of the Romans, 
and soon was back again under the walla of 




The Milanese were beaten at Cort«- 
nuova, and tbeir carroccio captured and sent &s 
a present to Pope Gregory; but still Milan Leld 
out, for Frederick wonld grant no terms but 
demanded unconditional surrender. Siiddeolj 
Gregory IX. joined tbe League, pnblisbed a long 
list of grievances against Frederick, and per- 
suaded Venice to join tbis Guelf alliance by 
promising her all she could conquer in Sicily — 
once more exercising the alleged papal right to 
dispose of other countries. 

Frederick fully answered all the Pope's 
charges, but be was nevertheless excommuni- 
cated, and any place he might stay in was laid 
under interdict. Both the Pope's charges and 
the Emperor's reply bad been published through 
all Europe ; Gregory now circulated more violent 
accusations o£ infidelity and blasphemy. Great 
excitement was aroused throughout Europe; the 
Pope spared no pains to get money and soldiers, 
and drew immense sums from England, where the 
indignant nobles, whose sympathy was all for the 
Emperor, were compelled by their devout king 
Henry III. to yield to all tbe Pope's demands, 
Gregory declared Frederick deposed, but in vain 
offered the imperial crown in turn to the Duke of 
Scbleswig, tbe Duke of Brunswick, and Prince 
Kobert of France. St. Louis IX., now kingd 
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Trance, rebuked the Popa for his violence ; tho 
German people were loyal to their Emperor, and 
the papal legate sent among them was so cruel 
and greedy that he only increased their aversion 
to his master. Then Gregory called a General 
Council, but Frederick forbade it to assetable, and 
captured the whole Genoese fleet, with a number 
of cardinals on board, who were briuging large 
supplies of money to the pope. But in the midst 
of the struggle Gregory IX. died, and Frederick 
at once released the cardinals on their parole to 
go and choose a new Pope. The first they 
chose died in a fortnight, and for two whole 
years they could not or would not agree upon 
anotherj in spite of the remonstrances of the 
kings of England and France, and of Frederick 
himself, who, desiring to be freed from excom- 
munication, had taken no steps against Rome or 
the Church lands during the interregnum. 

At last Innocent IV. was chosen, one of a 1243 
great Ghibeline house, and Frederick was bo Frenericlc 
anxious for peace that he let his ambassadors innooent 
sign an almost hnmiliating treaty. He was to 
make pnblic apology for not observing his own 
excommnnication, to restore all the lands he had 
taken from the Pope, to compensate the prelates 
be had captured, and leave Innocent to settle his 
quarrel with the Lombard cities; the undimin- 
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ished rights of the empire were to be observed. 
Nothing was said about the time and manner 
of the submission, so the Pope and the Emperor 
were to meet to discuss the matter. Innocent 
set out, but suddenly declared he was afraid of 
treating, and fled to Genoa, and then to Lyons, 
in the free district of Aries, in vain begging first 
the king of France and then the kings of Eng- 
land and of Aragon to allow him to come into 
their kingdoms. 
1245 At Lyons Innocent IV. once more laid Fred- 

erick under the ban, violently accusing him of all 
kinds of crimes, and declared him deposed from 
the empire. The Emperor was furious, and in his 
reply, which was published to all Christendom, 
he attacked the clergy as a whole, as well as the 
Pope. This alarmed the people, among whom 
the friars were busy like a vast army collecting 
money for the Pope, and in spite of the sympathy 
of all kings and nobles for Frederick, the tide of 
general feeling began to turn against him, and 
large sums were sent to pay the papal armies. 

Innocent proclaimed that the whole family of 
the Hohenstaufen were tainted with Frederick's 
guilt; he swore solemnly never to forgive him, 
absolved all his people from their allegiance, and 
declared that no treaties made with him would 
be binding. 
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Civil war then broke out iu Germany. Al- Clrtl War. 
tbougli most of the lay princes and all the cities 
remained faitht'nl, the Chorchmen mostly obeyed 
the Pope, and seven bishops elected an anti- 
king, Henry Raspe of Thuringia, a cruel maa 
who had deprived St. ElJzafaetU and her children 
of their heritage. The people contemptuously 
called him a " PEaffenkiiaig," or priest's- king. 
He was beaten by Conrad, who was acting aa liis 
father's lieuteoant, and he soon after died. 

After two vain offers William, Count of 
Holland, took the dangerous post of Pfaff'enkonig, 
and held Conrad in check; but it was in Italy 
that the real fortunes of the Hohenstaufen lay. 
There Frederick himself was fighting, aided by 
his beloved son Euzio, whose beauty, genius, 
and courage made him the idol o£ his army. 
He had beeo created King of Sardinia by his 
father. While he was fighting in Lorabardy 
he was captured by the mea of Bologna, and 
although Frederick made the largest offers for his 
ransom, the Bologneae, aware of hia importance 
to the Ghibeliue cause, resolved to keep him 
prisoner. He was kindly treated, and found 
friends among his captors, and through one of 
them he once almost escaped, carried on the 
man's shoulders in an empty barrel ; but a 
soldier caught sight of his golden hair through 



I 
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the bunghole of the cask^ and discovered him^ 
and he was kept ever after in strict captivity. 
It almost broke Frederick's heart; he fell ill, 
and the discovery that his most tmsted Sicilian 
friend and minister, Ketro delle Vigne, was 
trying to poison him plunged him into deeper 
gloom. He sank beneath his disease, and, at 
the end of the year, absolved from excommuni- 
cation by the loyal Archbishop of Palermo 
(without the papal authority), the Emperor died, 

^^^ and was buried by the Sicilians at Palermo 
with all honour. 

I2gj Conrad IV. continued the struggle, his gallant 

Convaaiv. half-brother, Manfred, aiding him in Sicily; but 
in three years Conrad died, leaving his young 
son, Conradin, to Manfred's care. To preserve 
Germany to the Hohenstaufen was impossible; 
Conradin grew up in the half -contemptuous pro- 
tection of the Bavarian court, while the Pope 
offered Sicily to the highest bidder. Henry HI. 
of England would have bought it for his younger 
son, but his barons refused to pay the money ; 
and it was then accepted by Count Charles of 
Anjou, the ambitious and unworthy brother of 
St. Louis. 

The Sicilians, however, besought Manfred to 
take their crown, and save them from the 
foreigners. He led their gallant resistance to 
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Chariea ; but the PopCj as usual, proclaimed a 
crusade, the Italian Ghibelines were bribed or 
terriGed iuto inactivity, and Manfred found a 
soldier's death at Eenevento. But the tyraany 
of Charles soon turned the hearts of the people 
to the last heir of the Hohenstaufen, Conradin. *'''^™'''^ 
Hq was bat fifteen ; but when he received their young 
prayer to come and deliver them from the 
French, he set out to try his fortune, accom- 
panied only by his friend Frederick of Austria, 
another orphan prince robbed of his inherit- 
ance. They were welcomed by the Eomans; 
but the battle of Tagliacozzo went against them, 
and they escaped to the shelter of one of the 
Frangipani, a noble who owed everything to 
Frederick II., and professed to be friendly to 
the royal fugitives ; bat he only deceived them 
to sell them to Charles, who declared the youths 
"traitors" to him, and, in spite of the prayers 
of his nobles, condemned them to die on the 
scaffold. Before Conradin bent to the ase, he 
flung his glove down among the crowd, as 
thongh delivering a last challenge to his mur- 
derer. A knight sprang forward and took it up, 
and, in spite of Charles, it was conveyed to 
AragOD, whose king had married the daughter 
of Manfred, in token that he now inherited the 
claims and the avenging of the Hohenstaufen, 



I 
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The Thre French did not rule very long in Sicily. 

Vespers. Their horrible craelty and greed goaded the 
people to madness, and at last a grievous insult 
offered to a village wedding-party stung the 
bridegroom and his kindred to turn on their 
oppressors. Instantly the whole island was in a 

1282 blaze, and washed out its injuries in a stream of 
blood. The ^^ Sicilian Vespers/' as the massacre 
is called, is sometimes spoken of as an act of 
treachery; it was rather the protest of the 
nation, which almost compelled the House of 
Aragon to assume its crown. Never again could 
the island be conquered by the French, though 
they retained the mainland of Naples. 
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CHIVALIIT. 

Undee the Huhetiataufea emperora Germany iJfe under 
saw the fairest bloom of chivahy. The order 
of knighthood had been raised, partly through 
the Crusades, partly by contact with French 
manners, into a kind of personal nobility : all 
knights were equals; theoretically, any knight 
might hope to riae to that highest seat of earthly 
honour — the imperial throne. The knight was 
no more the mere horse-soldier ; he always 
fought on horseback, clad in ring or chain- 
armour, with a helmet bearing his crest, lance 
and sword, and a shield also blazoned with his 
crest or coat of arms. (Plate armour only began 
to be nsed in the fonrteenth century.) Knights 
"of the empire," owing no fealty save to the 
emperor, had been encouraged by the Hohen- 
staufen as a check on the greater nobles, but it 
was no degradation to a knight to enter the 
service of some powerful lord. Loyalty then 
became a virtue, and the knight gloried in 
self-sacrifice, and shared in his lord's renown. 
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Again, the knight mast be honourable and 
courageous, an orthodox believer, the champion 
of religion, of women and orphans; and partly 
from this duty, partly from the increasing wor- 
ship paid to the Virgin Mary, women found no 
humble place in the world of chivalry. His lady 
should be the inspirer of the knight's bravest 
deeds, the guardian of his honour, the re warder 
of his endeavours. She welcomed the guest, 
trained the young page in courtly ways, and 
presided at the tourneys, or mock fights, in 
which, next to the chase, the restless knights 
found their chief pleasure. 
Castids. The house of the simple knight would be pro- 
bably a strongly built tower, with perhaps a few 
outbuildings, enclosed by a wall and ditch, and 
placed securely on a cmg or an island in lake or 
river, or hidden in the depths of a forest. The 
wealthier would sometimes dwell in a palace- 
castle, whose outer wall enclosed a large space for 
the cattle ; within this would be the moat and -a 
second wall, entered by a portal with towers and 
portcullis, which led by a gangway to the actual 
castle ; here would be the great hall, the chapel, 
and living chambers; quite separate were the 
women's rooms, where they plied spindle and 
loom (spinning-wheels were not invented till the 
fourteenth century), wove tapestry, and made the 
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garOienta o£ the household. Chief of all was the 
citadel, built to shelter the g-arrison, in the last 
neeessitj-j from all the feehle siege appliances of 
the day, and furnished with a. lofty watch-tower 
commanding all the conufcry rouud. Within, 
the furniture was probahly simple; there were 
wooden benches, chairs and chests, often carved 
and sometimes covered with stufied cushions ; 
the beds were ponderous, richly -adorned moun- 
tains, to be climbed up with steps, and piled with 
feather beds, cushions, and tapestried coverings. 
At table the household, sitting, the nobler 
above, the dependent below the great salt-dish, 
ate of the produce of the lord's cattle, and of 
game, fish, and venisou from the forests, where 
only the gentry might hunt. Rough plenty was 
more conspicuous than elegance, except at great 
feasts, when marvellous confections and pasties, 
often in the strangest shapes of bird and beast, 
were produced. Every one had his knife and 
spoon, but forks were unknown tdl the luxurious 
sixteenth century. At feasts, jugglers or players < 
would Bometitnes be hired to amuse the guests, 
or the more courtly of the knights would take 
lute or harp and sing to their own melody some 
song of love, or war, or forest life. I'or in the 
days of the Hohenstaufen the knight was often 
an accomplished scholar, even if ho knew not 
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the clerkly art of writing, and, like the tron- 
badour of Provence, spent his life in fighting, 
love-making, and verse-making with equal plea- 
sure. This was the springtime of German poetry, 
composed in the ''Old High German" dialect 
of Suabia ; not the gay songs of the " minne- 
singers '^ alone, but great epics such as " Parzi- 
val '^ and the '* Nibelungenlied " were being 
fashioned. The Emperor Henry "VI. himself 
was, like his son Frederick, a poet ; and the 
most famous of the minnesingers, Walter von 
der Vogelweide, lived and fought under Henry 
VI., Philip, Otto IV., and Frederick II. 

Knighthood was not a dignity to be gained too 
easily. The well-born lad became firsi a page 
in a noble castle, where perhaps his sister might 
be among the damsels who bore company to the 
lord^s daughters ; then he would join the squires 
of gentle degree, who attended their master in 
war and tourneys, fought beside him, and 
watched over his steed and armour. Only after 
distinguishing himself by some deed of prowess 
could the squire expect to be knighted, perhaps 
on the battle-field, by the stroke of the flat 
sword on his shoulder, which any knight had the 
power to bestow^ though, as a rule, the honour 
Ftu<te. w^s given only by princes. The chief drawback 
in the increase of knights was the frequency 




with which they waged private war when thero 
was no strong ruler in the laud. The first 
Hohenstaufen had set themselves sternly against 
this practicBj which at once desolated the country, 
set jnatice at nanght, and fostered violence of all 
kinds J but ai^er the withdrawal of Frederick II. 
to Italy it became very common. Fends would 
be declared on the most trifling grounds by the 
Uwless or covetous against any knight, lord, or 
city, though the rules of chivalry demanded that 
notice should first be given to the party attacked. 
In Florence the bells were ooce jangled con- 
tinaously for a full month before hostilities began; 
in the hastier north three days' notice by a herald 
was usually held sufficient. 

In the towns life was very different. Manu- 
factures and trade had in less than two centuries 
made the towns wealthy enough to be reckoned 
with as political bodies. They were naturally 
supporters of the emperors against t!ie nobles, 
whose feuds injured their trade as much aa their 
chivalrous pride offended the townsman's self- 
respect. Henry IV. had found help among 
them against his rebellious sods, and they sup- 
ported Frederick II, so sturdily that Innocent 
IV. laid Ziirich and many other towns under 
interdict.^ In Germany, therefore, the Hoben- 
' Schorr — " Deutsche Kultnr u. Sittengeachichte." 
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staufen were on the whole favourers of the cities, 
and encouraged them in habits of self-govern- 
ment, that they might the better be able to 
withstand tte nobles and preserve the "land 
peace " so dear to these monarcha. There was a 
natural antipathy between the sober, thrifty, and 
wealthy burgher and the gay, proud, often licen- 
tious noble, who, unlike the Italian baron, 
despised the townsmen, and included them in 
his code of honour as little as the peasantry. 
GiuBes. Tbe class-feeling of the nobler ranks was, how- 
ever, mirrored in the towns, where the burgher, 
who shared in the governance of the town, looked 
down with proud scorn on the humbler crafts- 
man who worked for hire ; the craft-gilds of the 
latter, associations for mutual benefit and plea- 
sure, eventually interfered with the trade mono- 
poly of the wealthier, and became strong enough 
to w'.'eat a share of their commercial and municipal 
privileges. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century 
houses were still, as a rule, built of wood and 
thatched, but frequent fires led to the use of 
atone for churches, town balls, public buildings 
and warehouses, and the fashion soon spread to 
private dwellings. Architecture flourished, and 
beautiful cathedrals and abbeys rivalled those 
south of the Alps. Wealth began to manifest 
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itself also in richer household furniture — silver 
dishes and flagons, elaborate carvings and orna- 
ment — and in gay apparel. Sumptuary lawB 
were enacted in the thirteenth century to re- 
strain the luxurious dresses of the citizens, and 
the clergy of Mainz preached as vainly against 
the extravagant trains of the wives as those of 
Cologne did against peacock plumes. 

Everywhere the principal features of peaceful Eellelon. 
life were trade and religion ; to the relics of 
the favourite local saint came pilgrims with their 
news of the outer world ; at Church festivals met 
the neighbours to gossip and feast j processions 
made the streets gay with music and banners, 
and sacred plays in the churches or the public 
squares entertained the people. The poor found 
alma and doles at convent and chapterhouse; 
friars nursed and taught them in their wretched 
homes ; and to the wanderer the abbey not oidy 
afEorded shelter at night, but was the token of 
peace and safety from noble and bandit. 

The increasing wealth of priest, noble and -sg^*— 
citizen was partly won at the expense of the 
peasant. All over Germany the simple freeman, 
if he did not rise to the grade of the noble, 
found it difficult to avoid sinking into the r 
of the unfree — the villeins. There were i 
classes of these unfree peasants ; 
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bound to do menial service for the lords to 
wliom they belonged — to ditch and delve, cart 
and plough and reap for them whenever they 
were bidden, like cattle, with no rights of their 
own ; some were bound to certain services only, 
at certain seasons ; some paid money instead of 
doing service — but all were in their lord's 
power, bound to the soil and unable to leave it, 
or to man-y or ply a trade without bis permis- 
sion, often hard to get. Only on the Swiss 
mountains and along the shores of the North 
Sea and the Baltic (where free German coloniea 
had dispossessed the Slavs) did the freemen 
retain their village commauities, and they had 
to fight for them. Henry the Lion tried to 
reduce the peasants of the north to serfdom, 
and only after his death, in the thirteenth, 
century, did they secure their freedom. Fries- 
land had to struggle hard with Count William 
of Holland, the " Pfaffenkonig," who met his 
death among their frozen marshes j his heavy 
armour and warhorse plunged him helplessly in 
the ice, and he was slain by the outraged 
peasants. The earlier emperors all tried to 
maintain the estate of the simple freeman ; the 
interregnum, which left might to be right, 
assured their downfall, and the succeeding cen- 
turies trampled the peasant into terrible misery. 




Afteb the death of Frederick II. 
num took pUtce, during which, as there was 
no emperor, there was no controlling authority 
at all in Germany. William of Holland disputed 
the crown with Conrad IV. , and then Alfonso 
of Castile with Richai-d, Earl of Cornwall, but 
neither of these last made any serious effort to 
gain a footing in the country, though Richard 
now and then visited it, trying to win supporters 
by lavish bribes (he drew great revenues from 
England), and by giving away the crown lands. 
Anarchy was universal, robber knights pillaged 
everywhere, so that the great cities made a 
" league of peace " to defend themselves, and 
at last Gregory X., finding that bis revenue from 
Germany was diminished by these disorders, 
and longing to send a crusade to the East, 
exercised his influence, on Richard's death, to 
get a genuine king elected. 

By far the most powerful of the princes was 
Ottocar II. of Bohemia, who had seized the 
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whole of the Babenberg possessions — Austria, 
Styria, Carniola, and Carinthiaj in the name of 
his wife, and left the rightful heir, the jouQg 
Frederick of Austria, to perish on the scaffold 
with his friend Conradin. Ottocar, however, 
was too powerful for the ambitions electors to 
raise yet higher, and he was of Slav descent. 
They chose a far less powerful man, yet one 
whose noble character would secure respect, 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, Warden of the Forest 
Cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, and 
Landgrave of Upper Alsace. Rudolf set to 
work to build up the German kingdom once 
more, without troubling' himself much about the 
wider empire, with its lofty, impracticable ideals. 
The theory of the " Holy Roman Empire" was 
as magnificent as ever, the name of emperor 
^as as sacred; yet it was no longer possible to 
act on the old theories because the countries 
which had composed the empire were distinct 
nationalities. Rudolf, in his homely way, once 
compared Italy to the lion's cave ; many foot- 
prints led thither, but none came back again ; 
and be would not go to that fatal land. He 
even sold to several of the great Itaban cities 
permission to govern themselves, and only kept 
an imperial vicar in Lombardy to collect certain 
taxes. Neither could Rudolf get back Bui- 
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gandy or Aries, which had quite separated 
themselves from the empire, and were now for 
the most part dependent on France. He devoted 
all Ma energies to Germany, wliere he put down 
many of the robher- knights, and razed their 
castles, destroying seventy in Thuringia alone, 
The most dangerous foe, Ottocar of Bohemia, 
was compelled to do homage, and when he 
again revolted, was defeated and slain, and his 
ill-gained Austrian possessions were all confis- 
cated, and bestowed on the Emperor's son 
Albert, who thus founded the Hapsburg house of 
Austria. Eudoif succeeded in getting back many 
imperial rights alienated in the interreguum, 
though he could not recover the Hohenstaufen 
possessions, which had all been seized upon by 
greedy nobles and Churchmen; their duchy of 
Suabia, like most of the rest of Germany, was 
apht up among a quantity of small princes, of 
whom the most lawless was Count Everard of 
Wiirtemberg, " the friend of God and foe of 
men," as he dared to call himself; he had 
nearly driven the cities of Suabia to despair, 
when Eudoif took up arms against him and had 
reduced him already to extremities, when, un- 
happily, the Emperor died, having failed to get 
hia son Albert elected his successor. 

The princes were soon tired of a strong hand 
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over iJiem; they passed over Albert of Austria, 
and chose a poor count, who won their votes 
by disgraceful promises to the archbishops, and 
got liiocey from Edward I. of England by 
promising to help him against Philip the Fair, 
with which he intended to wrest Thuringia from 
the young heirs to that province, the sons of 
Frederick Il.'a daughter. He failed in this 
gallant enterprise, as well as in fulfilling his 
promises to the Rhenish archbishops (Mainz, 
Trier, Cologne), ■whom, indeed, he could not 
please, as he made quite contrary promises to 
the cities ; so the discontented electors decreed 
his deposition, and set up Albert of Austria as 
anti-king. Adolf was slain in battle, and, after 
a fresh election, Albert I. was recognised as 
emperor. 
'^ "Hard as diamond was his heart," very 
different from that of his upright, cheerful, and 
popular father. He won the favour of the Rhine 
towns by abolishing all tolls on the river, and 
promised to make the sub-tenants or vavassors 
" free of the empire " like crown vassals. But 
he did not attempt to restore the power of the 
emperors, he only wished to make hi a own 
family great by means of his imperial position ; 
it was a plan followed by most of the later 
emperors, and naturally resulted in making the 
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emperor dependent on his personal property 
and weal til, and quite powerless over tlie 
princes, Albert succeeded in getting a good 
deal of land into his hands, but could not 
acqnire either Holland or Thnringia ; the basis 
of bis power was Austria, tut he foolishly 
estranged the Forest Cantous by trying to 
force them into serfdom. 

Already, while only Duke of Austria, Albert lj"j 
lad tried, it is said, to seize Zurich by force in 
revenge for her adherence to an alliance with 
the three Forest Cantons (Uri, Schwyz, Unter- 
walden) and some other districts, which, they 
Bwore, should "last as long as their mountains." 
Having heard that all the men had left the 
city, he suddenly appeared before the walls, 
thinking to enter easily, but was amazed to find 
the ramparts crowded with armed men. Afraid 
to attack, the duke retired, not knowing that 
the seeming warriors were the brave women 
and boys who had put on the armour of the 
absent citizens. 

By trickery, force, or bribes Albert managed 
to get possession of several districts, and, to 
crush the spirit of the Cantons, sent thither as 
bailiffs lawless soldiers from a distance to 
oppress the people till they submitted. The 
result was the famous conspiracy of EUtli, where 
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thirty-three patriots formed tlie beginning of a 
league, which secured the freedom of the moun- 
tains. Among their adherents was, we must 
suppose, William Tell, so famous in tradition. 

Albert had to put off suppressiog the reaist- 
auce of the Swiss, for he was busy with wars, 
and in the midst of his schemes he was suddenly 
murdered by his own nephew, whom he had 
wrongfully kept from his inheritance. 
otL^^ This horrid deed shocked all Germauy, and 
''"TS- the shrewd Archbishop of Mainz had not much 
difficulty in procuring the election of a man in 
whom seemed revised the spirit of the emperors 
of old — Henry VII. This archbishop, Peter 
Ashpalter, had been physician to Henry's 
brother, who had sent him to the Pope to 
procure for him the See of Maiuz (for the pope 
was now- all-powerfu! in the appointment of 
bishops) , Peter found the pontiff ill, and, curing 
him, got from him the coveted archbishopric 
for himself. Perhaps it was as a compensation 
to his patron's family that he now put forth the 
Count of Luxemburg as a candidate for the 
empire. Though neither wealthy nor very 
powerful, Henry had shown himself wise and 
generous; his own little territory was the one 
safe and orderly spot iu Germany, and he at 
once turned his thoughts to reviving the 
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imperial autliorityj which lie longed to invest 
once more with the splendour of the Hohen- 
staufen. He tried to heal all feuds, while at 
the same time making a vigorous attack on the 
robber- knight a and the lawless Count of Wilr- 
temberg, whom he bad nearly reduced to sur- 
render, when he gained the consent of the Diet 
to an expedition to Italy, to take the imperial 
crown, and once more wield its authority in 
that distracted land. 

Henry thus left his work in Germany but half 
done, thinking to return with knightly honour 
and glory, and perhaps with wealth. The feudal 
levy of the kingdom was aow of little use, and 
he could only raise a troop of 2,000 horse, but 
he trusted, and not in vain, to the still potent 
name of emperor and the old renown of the 
empire to secure allegiance beyond the Alps. 
Meantime his own family had gained by fair 
means an important position among the other 
princely houses. Of the two heiresses of Bohemia 
the elder sister was married to a harsh, 
ambitious prince, Henry of Carinthia, who kept 
the younger sister, Elizabeth, who was much 
beloved by the people, in captivity, refusing her 
her share of the inheritance, and threatening to 
marry her to some man far beneath her in rank. 
Elizabeth managed to escape, aud fled for pro- 
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tection to the EmperoFj who married her to his 
chivalrons son, John, and with the help of Peter 
Ashpalter they got possession of the kingdom 
of Bohemia and its dependencies. 




THE AVIGNON CAPTIVITY. 



It was not only tlie wish of Henry VII, himself 
that led him to Italy. Pope Clement V., follow- 
ing the example of so many of his predecessors, 
besought him to come and reduce the land to 
order, and free the Papacy from its abject depon- 
dence on the king of France. Many patriotic 
Italians, and among them the great Florentine 
poet, Dante, could see no hope of saving the 
country from the civil strife which deluged her 
with blood but in the coining of an emperor like 
the Ottos, whose power might crush faction and 
restore peace and order. "Only when justice is 
in the monarch is it strongest in the world," ' 
wrote Dante ; " he who lives under a monarchy 
is most free." To Dante, as to all Italians o£ 
that time, monarchy meant the empire, and its 
opposite was the separate independence of each 
city, which, in the days of the Hohenstaufen had 
seemed to mean liberty, but which had proved to 
be anarchy. 

' De Monatchia, tr. by Church (1878). 
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The condition of Italy was indeed sad. She 
could hardly be termed a country at all, for she 
had no unity, but was split up among many 
potentates and parties, each fighting with the 
other. In the south, the kingdom of Naples was 
ruled by the House of Anjou ; Sicily, since the 
" Sicilian Vespers,'* by that of Aragon, and the 
rival monarchs were for ever struggling together, 
till, in the middle of the fourteenth century, in- 
ternal feuds broke out in both. 

Hra^em In the north, the descendants of the old 
cities. ' 

Ghibeline nobles had become petty tyrants (in 
the Greek sense of the word, i.e. absolute rulers) 
in the fiefs they had received from the em- 
perors, to which they often added by conquest or 
diplomacy. Since the death of Frederick II. 
there had been no one to whom the Italians owed 
obedience, and each district was left to itself. 
Thus arose the great Ghibeline families: at 
Verona, that of Delia Scala ; at Pisa, that of 
Montefeltro; at Ferrara, Este (which soon be- 
came Guelf) ; at Milan, Delia Torre, succeeded by 
Visconti ; and many others. By tradition they 
were imperialists, opposed to the Papacy ; while 
the towns which had no lords, but remained self- 
governing, such as Genoa and the recently arisen 
Florence, were Guelf. In every town, however, 
were the two factions, Guelf and Ghibeline, often 
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opposite party, 
one side, thoi 
the majority v 



f clasaea who longed to 
6ght out other feuda. Nobles hankered after 
supreme authority ; merchants tried to erect oli- 
garchies ; the poor envied the richer classes j so 
that every city became the scene of bloody strife, 
and, if it fell nnder the sway of either faction, 
engaged in war with the neighbour towns of the 
Very few cities kept always to 
■h in Pisa, and later in Verona, 
,s always Ghibeline, whilo Florence 
_ s Guelf. Venice was the great excep- 
tion. She did not consider herself as part of the 
empire at all, and continued to be governed as a 
republic by her own nobles and merchants, hold- 
ing " the gorgeous East in fee," and mistress of 
an ever-growing domain o£ coast and island. 

The strange thing is that constant warfare Culture, 
seems to have stimulated the energy and genius 
of the cities. They derived immense wealth from 
manufactures at home and traffic abroad, so that 
riorentine bankers could advance great loans to 
Edward III. of England; and around each city 
was a flourishing agricultural district, where the 
peasants raised their corn and wine and oil. 
With wealth came refinement. The architects of 
Pisa atid her great sculptor, Niccolo, patronised 
by Frederick II,, had already begun a reawaken- 
ing of art when the Florentine painter, Cimabue, 
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found the ehepherd-boy, Giotto, among his 
flocks, drawing upon a smooth rock with a sharp- 
pointed stone. Giotto (died 1336) was not only a 
great painter, but architect and sculptor as well, 
and built the beautiful Campanile or bell-tower 
at Florence, which, like all other cities, was 
beginning to display her greatness in magnificent 
buddings. 

Only Rome had no share in the busy life of 
the cities. The last popes of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were feeble, as though the struggle with the 
empire bad exhausted the energy of the Church, 
and had used their position only to shower 
wealth upon the noble Eoman families from which 
they sprang, so that these great houses, especially 
the Colonna and Orsini, built themselves palaces 
and castles in and round Rome, and fell to quar- 
relling and fighting together till the Campagna 
and the once fertile district round the city became 
mere desert. 
* Tired of worldly popes, the cardinals at last 
elected a man whom all thought a saint. Peter 
Morone was a devout hermit, who for years had 
lived an austere life in a miserable cave in the 
south of Italy. In vain he protested his unfit- 
ness for such a holy post. With pious force he 
was dragged from his cave and brought, meekly 
riding on an asa, to be consecrated as Celestine V. 
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The people were wild with delight, and thoughb 
everything woald be changed aa if by magic; 
but the poor hermit was utterly unable to manage 
the affairs of the Papacy. He had been a subject 
of the French king, Charles of Naples, and to the 
horror of the Romans he went to live at Naples 
and fell completely under the sway of Charles and 
the French clergy, making so many of them car- 
dinals as to give them overwhelming influence. 
The Churchmen and the Romans were in despair 
at this subordination of the Papacy to France ajid 
Naples, Celestine himself was weary and almost 
afraid of his position, and, in Bpite of Charles and 
the protests of the friars, the Pope yielded to his 
own desires and the skilful hints of Cardinal 
Gaetano, abdicated, and fled back to his peaceful 
bermitage. Such a step had never been taken 
before. Many earnest men thought it wrong so 
to make " the great refusal " of a lofty and diffl- 
cult duty; but when Gaetano by trickery made 
liimself pope, as Boniface VIII., Celestine was 
lamented the more, and the new pontiff' had him 
carried off and straitly imprisoned in a dungeon, 
where he soon after died. 

Boniface, it is said, had got himself chosen 
pope partly by promising Charles of Naples to 
help him better than could Celestine V., who, 
though he had the power and will, had uot suffi- 
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cient knowledge to do so ; partly by persuading 
the Jistracted cardinals to authorise him to name 
a pope, and then naming himself. He soon 
showed the worth of his promises by persecuting 
the cardinals of the French party till they fled 
to Philip the Fair for protection ; and then he 
showed in every way the greatest pride and 
tyranny. Aiming at sole sovereignty over the 
clergy and their goods, ho forbade them, by the 
Bull " Clericis Laicos," to pay any taxes to lay- 
men. The kings of England and France could 
not submit to such a loss of revenoe. Edward I. 
fought out the battle with his own clergy, and 
compelled them to yield, Philip the Fair, nearer 
to Italy, had to reckon with Boniface VIII. him- 
self. He forbade any money to be paid by his 
subjects to the Pope, and a war of words ensued, 
iti which Boniface used the most unmeaeuved 
language. Soon, however, Edward I. of England 
attacked Philip, and the quarrel with the pope 
paused, while both monarchs called him to arbi- 
trate between them, for the papal court often 
acted as an impartial and supreme tribunal of 
justice, greatly to the advantage of Europe. 
Thus Bouifai;e's prestige was already great when 
the year 1300 had arrived, and was proclaimed 
by the pope a jubilee year. Remission of sina 
was promised to all who made the pilgrimage to 
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Rome and there worsliipped for a certain season. 
It was no wonder that crowds came from everj 
district in Enrope, and that their ofFeringa poured 
immense riches into the papal coffers. 

At this climax of greatness Boniface OTice more 
engaged in a dispute wiih PhiHp the Fair, which, 
beginning over a small matter, very soon became 
dangerous. All whom the Pope's arrogance had 
outraged aided with the king of France. There 
were the Oolonnas, the Pope's personal foes, 
whom his vindictiveness had driven from Italy ; 
there were many Italian Ghibelines, and, above 
all, a number of rigid Franciscan friars, called 
Fraticelli, who looked on Celeatine \. as the 
papal model, who were popular because of their 
self-denying lives and devotion to poverty, and 
who accused Boniface of pride, avarice, and 
perfidy. The French all sympathised with their 
king in his assertion of his independence, and 
Boniface's escommunication of him had no effect 
but to determine the Pope's enemies to an extra- 
ordinary act of violence. With Philip's consent 
a number of them journeyed to Anagni, where 
Boniface was residing. They assaulted the town, 
broke into the palace, plundered the clergy, and 
flung the pope himself into a dungeon. The mob 
at length took courage to rescue him, and he was 
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friends, so harsh and avaricious had he been, 
and in despair and rage he soon ended his days. 
1303 The strange catastrophe dismayed men, but that 
such violence could be perpetrated showed how 
much the influence of the Church had waned. 
The French king had even such a hold over the 
cardinals that Clement V., a Frenchman, who 
was actually crowned at Lyons, dared not even 
censure him for his conduct. 

Clement V. Clement V. was obliged to obey Philip in 
everything, and instead of living in the Holy 
City, which, indeed, was by this time a most dis- 
agreeable and unsafe abode, he took up his 

Avignon, residence at Avignon, a city in the district 
called " the kingdom of Aries," and nominally 
part of the empire. Really it was quite under 
French influence, as was Provence to the south; 
and a great part of Burgundy, to the north, had 
been acquired by the French crown. Here the 
popes remained for seventy years, leaving Rome 
to decay, and the period of their absence from 
the apostolic city and of vassalage to the French 
kings was called '^ the Avignon Captivity." It 
weakened still more the authority of the popes, 
already shaken by the violence and tragic end 
of Boniface VIII., for their influence had 
largely sprung from the claim of the popes 
to be the successors of St. Peter, and the 
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people felt the " captivity " to be a kind of abdi- 
cation. 

Clement V. had to please hia task-master, „^. 
Philip, bj the destructioa of the Order of Templars. 
Koighfa Templars, whose possessions the king 
coveted, and whose pride and independence made 
clergy and baronage alike jealous. The brave 
men were accnsed of horriblo crimes, which they 
were tortured into confessing, and then put to 
death and their landa were confiscated. The 
Grand Master is said, just before execution, to 
have solemnly summoned King and Pope to 
answer for their nnjnst cruelty at the heavenly 
judgment seat. The year after, both died. 
Even Clement V., it seems, had found his thral- 
dom irksome, and if Henry VII. could have 
reduced Italy to order and protected him from 
Philip, he would have gone back to Eome, 
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will of the Pope ; declared by the learned and 
the lawyers to possess supreme rights over all 
the people ; hailed by Dante as God's vice- 
gerent, the peace-bringer, the guardian of 
liberty j and welcomed not by Ghibelines alone, 
but by the more part of the population. Even 
the Guelf ruler of Milan vowed to lead the 
Emperor through Lombardy gaily as on the 
chase, hawk on wrist, and the factions rivalled 
each other in their gifts of money — very accept- 
able to Henry, whose troops were but few. 
Everywhere he appeared as an arbitrator above 
the strife of parties, sending bis pndestas into 
every city, and compelling them to receive back 
the exiled fanailies, whether Guelf or Ghibeline, 
whom after the Italian custom, the victorions 
party had always expelled. Unhappily the 
Viaconti family at Milan, jealous of the power- 
ful Torre family, engaged the latter in a resist- 
ance to a tax which wrought their ruin ; and at 
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the news that tumults had broken out tho other 
impatient cities of Lombardj", which had received 
the Emperor with such delight, turned now 
against him, drove out his podestas, and had to 
be subdued by force. Brescia stood a terrible 
siege for months, after which Henry treated it 
with mercy and only imposed a heavy fine. The 
Pisans, always Ghibeline, at length provided him 
with a strong enoogh force to march on Rome, 
whither Clement V., who dared not or would 
not leave Avignon, had sent three cardinals to 
crown him; but the Neapolitan king, regarding 
Henry as the enemy of France, had seized St, 
Peter's and Traatevere, and the Emperor had to 
be crowned in haste in the Lateran, amid a 
discontented populace. He could not go back 
to Grermany without making his authority re- 
spected; and the great support of Gnelf opposi- 
tion was now iu Florence, tha native town of the Fiormoa. 
exiled Dante, Florence had grown late to 
wealth and power, since the palmy days of the 
empire; the passionate devotion of her middle 
classes to liberty and her commercial rivalry 
with Ghibeline Pisa had made her Guelf. Her 
citizens were not distinguished for warlike 
prowess, but in spite of defeat and flight their 
spirit was resolute, and they were determined 
never to submit to imperial authority. They 
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had formed a league witli other Tuscan cities 
jealous of Pisa and with the kicg of Naples, 
besides getting help from France, while Henry 
VII. sent to Germany for more troops, allied 
with King Frederick of Sicily and Can Grande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, as well aa with the 
Piaans who made great sacrifices to furnish forth 
the expedition against their foe. A gallant army 
set out, and the Florentines awaited its approach 
behind their walls in despair, for the troops of 
Naples were tardy to arrive, and not of very . 
great repnte ; but their ruin was suddenly 
arrested, for Henry, already in ill-health, was 
seized with a swift and mysterious malady and 
in a few hours expired. He was poisoned, men 
whispered, by a Dominican friar, in the sacred 
chalice. And with him died his dream of a 
restored empire. 

The Pisans might well despair, for the Floren- 
tine league, now joined by all the Guelfs of 
Tuscany, was turned against them alone, and the 
Germans and Sicilians went home. But in their 
despair they made desperate efforts; placing 
themselves under the command of a bravo Ghibe- 
line captain, Faggiuola, they took his troops into 
their pay ; for soldiers had now begun to live by 
their swords, and would serve whomsoever paid 
them. They even submitted when this man 
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seized ths government of the city, and that 
also of Lucca, with the help of a Lucchese 
Ghibeline, Castracane, for they trusted tliat he 
■would at any rate save them from Florence. 
This city also hired troops, but was twice utterly 
defeated by Faggiuola, so that the king of 
Naples thought it better to make peace betimes, 
and Florence, left alone, had to follow his 
example. The only concession secured to her 
was that the Pisans should build a church " in 
expiation of" their victories — an expiation they 
naturally regarded as a triumph. After this Piaa 
and Lucca expelled Paggiuola, who was becom- 
ing tyrannical, and he fled to the court of della 
Scala at Verona. 

This great chief was always called "Can ^' 
Grande," his court was an asylum for exiled 
Ghibelines, among them the poet Dante ; and he 
ruled all the country and towns around Verona, 
and kept good peace there. In the middle of 
Lombardy the Ghibeline Matteo Visconti had » 
completely subjugated Milan and many other vuconttl 
cities, and though the successors of Pope 
Clement V. proclaimed him the foe of the 
Church, the craft of his family was a match for 
the Churchmen, When a French army came 
against him Matteo bribed and frightened the 
prince who led it into returning without a battle. 
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When an Austrian prince was next induced by 
the Pope and the Guelfs to come over the Alps, 
Matteo represented to him that he might himself 
aspire one day to the imperial crown, and would 
then find Visconti support useful; and the 
Austrian ^retired : and so Matteo was able, not 
only to create a small state round Milan, where 
the inhabitants, free to get wealth by trade, were 
fairly contented, but to leave it to his family, who 
ruled in Milan till the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Venice. Venice and Genoa were during most of this 
time principally engaged in a maritime struggle 
for supremacy in the Mediterranean, and by the 
middle of the fifteenth century Venice had con- 
quered as well a large portion of the mainland. 
But the chief interest of the fourteenth century 
lies in Tuscany, where France and Pisa main- 
tained the Guelf and Ghibeline struggle, and war 
broke out at the coming of Henry^s successor, 
Lewis IV. of Bavaria, to seek the imperial 
crown. 

Lewis IV. Lewis did not come at once, for he had first 
to fight with a rival in Germany, Frederick the 
Fair of Austria, son of Albert I. It had come 
to be recognised by the princes that the crown 
should not be given to the heir of the last 
monarch, neither would they choose a strong 
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and weiilthy maa ; they preferred opportunities 
for anarchy, and were pleased that the powerful 
honaes of Luxemburg and Hapsburg should be 
opposed by an emperor of another line. During 
the civil war Pope John XXII., who now ruled 
in Avignon, added fresh strife and insult by 
claiming the right to administer the affairs of 
the empire aa regent, and by summoning both 
competitors to submit to his decision. It was 
now an axiom of the papal court and its orthodox 
supporters, that the bishops of Rome had trans- 
ferred the empire of the West from the Greeks 
to the Franks, and from them to the Germans ! 
Naturally, therefore, the pope might act as its 
suzerain. It was during this war that the ^^ Swiss. 
Forest Cantons, irritated by the continual 
tyranny of the Hapsburg dukes of Austria, 
took the side of Lewis of Bavaria, and actually 
defeated Frederick's brother Leopold, and all isio 
his chivalry, at Morgartea ; the mountaineers 
rolled down atones and rocks on the heavily 
armed knights with terrible effect, and after- 
wards slaughtered them by thousands. It was 
one of the victories of peasants and foot-soldiers 
over mounted nobles, which showed that the 
ideals of the middle ages were beginning to 
wane. In fact, armour was petting heavier and 
heavier, and the solid plate "i and 
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horse matte it difficult for them to move. The 
battle of MUhldorf, howevei-, where Lewis of 
Bavarift finally defeated Prederick, was a typical 
feudal battle, won by the swords of the knights. 
Frederick was taken prisoner, aud after some 
time gave up his claims to the throne and was 
set free to persuade his brother Leopold to lay 
down arms ; but he could not succeed, and hon- 
ourably came back to captivity. Lewis and he 
became then the firmest friends, and were never 
separated, Lewis treating him as joint monarch 
until his death, in 1330. 

Lewis had already been excommunicated by 
John XXII. , who had of course supported the 
Austrian party, but; the people paid no attention 
even to the interdict pronounced on thena ; they 
were greatly influenced by the Franciscan friars, 
whom John persecuted because they declared 
poverty the true mark of a Christian priest and 
attacked the luxury of the prelates, and this 
influence was used for Lewis. Theologians and 
lawyers wrote books to support the imperial 
authority against the Papacy, and on his entry 
into Italy Lewis might have hoped for success 
had he but been of as lofty a spirit as Henry 
VII. But unhappily he only looked on Italy aa 
a mine of wealth, and, having no money for his 
troops, let them know that they would find 
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plunder there. Though he was welcomed at 
Milan and Rome by the populace he waa really 
dependent on the strong arm and wise conuseU 
of the Ghibeline lord of Lacca, Castracaue, who 
would have established the imperial authority, 
together with his own, over the northern half of 
Italy. But when ho died Lewis showed himself 
both foolish and faithless. He ill-treated the 
Ghibeline lords and the faithful Pisans, perae- 
cnted the children of Castracano, and, wheu he 
returned to Germany, left the Ghibeline party 
completely disorganized and its cities in con- 
fusion. 

The result of Lewis' disgraceful dealings was ^'^ 
that hia rival, King John of Bohemia, the 
cMvalrona son of Henry VII., made a. romantic 
expedition to Italy to attempt to set things in 
order. He waa renowned all over Europe for his 
courage and strict honour, and the towns opened 
their gates to him and composed their feuds J 

at his bidding, so that for a few years he was I 

their peaceful and unselfish dictator. But their I 

restless spirit and mutual jealousies soon led 
them to disobey, John found more romantic enter- 
prises elsewhere, and soon all was at strife again. 

The strength and weakness of the little 
republics is shown iu the curious fortunes of y^wm. 
Lucca. This town, after Castracanc's death, was ism 
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soon left without any lords bat a troop ot 
mercenary soldiers or condottieri; it was 
coveted by both Pisa and Florence — for neither 
Guelfs nor Ghibelines respected the liberties of 
their neighbours — and the soldiers pat the un- 
fortanate city up to auction. The Florentines 
(who had not spent th^ir substance on Henry 
VII. and Lewis IV.) bought it for an immense 
sum ; but the Pisans^ always warlike^ ashamed 
thus to be beaten by gold, suddenly mustered in 
arms^ hurried to Lucca, and took possession of 
it by force before the Florentines could reach it. 
In the war which of course followed, Pisa was at 
first victorious, and then the Florentines resorted 
to a curious expedient they several times tried 
when in difficulties : realizing that war requires 
a single commander, yet unwilling to give great 
power to one of themselves, who might subvert 
the government, they invited a strange general 
to take command of troops and city, hoping he 
would secure them victory. The natural result, 
however, was that their general, neglecting the 
war in hand, made himself a tyrant over them, 
and had to be expelled, while poverty and 
famine, due to the wasted fields and civil strife, 
reduced the strength of the city. In the midst 
of these troubles came the terrible plague called 
the Black Death ; thousands of people died, and 
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men fled from their homes and friends to escape 
the contagion, often without aucCGsa. It was of 
this time that the famous story-teller Boccaccio 
wrote in his " Decameron " — a collection of tales 
Bnpposed to be narrated by a number of knights 
and ladies who had shut themaelv^es up in a 
oastle to escape the plague, and spent their days 
in feasting and amusement. Perhaps only id 
Italy would men have sought safety in so gay 
and heartless a manner. 

But Florence began to fight again as soon as 
the plague was stayed; first with the Yisconti, 
then with their ally the perfidious Emperor 
Charles IV., eon of King John of Bohemia, who 
came to take the imperial crown, and to snatch 
whatever profit he coald in the troubled waters 
of Italy. But this war was soon ended by the 
pnrchase of a peace, which Charles IV, was as 
ready to sell as anything else. Then came the 
final conflict with Pisa. At length, under the 
rule of the Guelf oligarchy of the Albizzi family, 
Florence conquered her ancient rival. Pisa was 
straatly besieged by one of the best captains of 
the Free Companies, Sforza. She held out long, 
bat at length her commander, seized with de- 
spair, secretly made terms and deserted the cause 
of the starving garrison, and Pisa fell. The 
victors carried ofi'as trophies the beautiful bronze 
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gates of the Baptistery, bat tliey woald have 
granted honourable terms if their old foes would 
have remained under their yoke. The dauntless 
Pisana, however, preferred riither to enter the 
ranks of the Free Companies, or to go as volun- 
tary exiles to Sardinia, or even further, than to 
lose their liberty, A great emigration left Pisa 
almost empty, and grass grew in her deserted 
streets. Henceforth, Florence was the mistress 
of Tuscany, and a power to be reckoned with in 
Italian politics. It was just at this time that her 
citizens began to lose that liberty to which they 
had been so ardently attached ; the rivals of the 
Albizzi — the Hicci and Medici — raised the lower 
classes against tbem, and soou succeeded in 
getting alt power into their own hands, though 
they ruled in the name of the democracy. 

Liberty was, indeed, waning in Italy, Milan 
was already erected into a duchy for the Vigcouti; 
Venice had conquered a large part of the main- 
land, largely at the expense of tho Scala family, 
and the key of politics was held by the captains 
of the great Free Companies, Braccio, Sforza, 
and Carmagnola, who would fight on which side 
seemed to them most profitable. 

Meantime, Rome had experienced a rapid 
decay. While the popes were at Avignon there 
was no one to care for the city and her ancient. 
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monuments, and withotifc the pilgrims, attracted 
by the Pope's presence, not only did the churclies 
and clergy grow poor, but tho tradesmen also, 
who had lived by the stream of strangers. The 
nobles were busied only in fighting; towers 
and fortresses filled Rome, often built on the 
ruined edifices of ancient times^Frederick I. 
had found the Colosseum an impregnable 
castle — grass grew over the Forum, and precious 
marbles and statues were burnt for lime. From 
time to time, however, men had arisen who 
remembered the old glory of Rome. In the 
middle of the twelfth century, aud again in the 
thirteenth, a Republican form of government had 
been set up and maintained for a few years iu 
spite of pope, emperor, and nobles. Now once 
more the wretched state of the city was suddenly 
altered by the strange undertaking of Cola di 
Rienzi, a scholar whose imagination persuaded 
him that RDme might again be a Republic and 
mistress of Italy. He went to Avignon, perhaps 
with the help of his friend, the poet Petrarch, to 
beg Clement VI. to return to tho ApostoHo City ; 
but it was in vain, though Clement gave Rienzi 
an office of authority ; and he next set himself to 
rouse the citizens to a sense of their own slavery 
and their power of escapiug from it. He had 
pictures painted representing Rome in her great- 
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iiess, aad explained them to the people, who, 
always excitable and ready for change, under- 
stood that he wished to give them the means of 
self-government, and with great enthusiasm sup- 
ported him in driving out of the city the whole 
of the turbulent nobility, and Rienzi was pro- 
claimed " tribune of the people." Bnt his great 
sncceaa seemed to turn hia head ; he affected ex- 
traordinary pomp, and the nobles, led by a wily 
old Colonna, at last contrived to stir op the terrors 
of the Romans, who feared the ban of the dis- 
tant Pope. Eienzi resigned his office and, like 
BO many other leaders before him, took refuge in 
impregnable St. Angelo. Thence he went to 
Germany, to persuade the Emperor Charles IV. 
to come and restore the rights of Rome; but 
Charles seized bim as a rebel, and sent him 
prisoner to Clement, The Pope made him go 
to Italy, where the states of the Church were 
in full revolt, and purchase bis freedom by 
persuading them to submit; but onoo at Rome, 
Rienzi assumed hia former position, and in 
riot, provoked by his own" arrogauce, he wan 
slain. 

Affairs in Italy were now made worse by the 
efforts of the popes to regain towns which had 
revolted from them. The holy pontiffs used the 
same means as secular princes, for the ban of the 
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Church Lad become too common to be respected. 

They employed the Free Companies of con- 

dottier!, who sold their sworda to the highest 

bidder, and changed tnaetera whenever they 

could get more pay. Battles were frequent, hut 

not bloody, for the condottieri did not care to 

slay each other, but only to catch prisoners who 

would give large ransoms; but if there were towns 

to be sacked, peasants to be plundered, or if 

native Italians opposed them, they could be fierce 

as wolves. It was a great scandal that the popes 

should employ such men, and that a cardinal, 

Eobert of Geneva, should be one of the most 

successful and reckless generals, and pay his men 

with the tithes of the clergy. If the Pope would 

come back to Rome, surely all would be changed ; 

and this idea took full possession of a maideu of 

Siena, till she felt herself called upon by Heaven 

to bring back the pope — now Gregory XI. 

St. Catharine of Siena had already become St 

Catharine 
famous by her blameless and austere life, and of Siena 

her eloquence and zeal so moved Gregory XI, Captivity, 
that he actually left the luxurious papal palace ^'T' 
at Avignon and returned to Borne, to the un- 
speakable joy of its inhabitants. They little 
knew that a worse evil than the Captivity would 
shortly befall the Church. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE LAST MEDIiEVAL EMPBEORS. 

^^dth^ In the long struggle of Lewis the Bavarian with 
Papacy, the Pope, the advantage had at first seemed to 
be the Emperor's; he was supported by the 
learned and by the zealous Franciscans ; he allied 
with Edward III. of England against the French 
king, who protected the Pope, and instigated him 
to attack the empire; and eyen the electors, 
1338 stung by the insults of John XXII., had, in a 
conference held at Reuse, near Frankfort, 
pledged themselves to support him, and 
announced the independence of the empire. 
The Electoral League declared, at Reuse that 
the imperial authority was held of God alone; 
that it was conferred only by the voices of a 
majority of the electors, and was independent of 
papal approval or disapproval ; and that any one, 
cleric or layman, who denied the truth of this 
declaration should be punished as a traitor. 
Thus the German princes expressly rejected the 
claims of the popes to dispose of the empire, and 
implied that the coronation at Rome was not a 
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necessary sanction — they felt that the empire 
had become German. But they could not save 
Lewis from himself; his superstition made him 
fear the papal ban more and more, and ttie repre- 
sentations oE King John of Bohemia, once his 
supporter, whose arms had won the battle of 
Muhldorf, determined him to sacrifice everything 
to get absolution. He had already thought of 
resigning the crown, but eventually offered to 
make a more degrading submission. Clement VI. 
and his French ally demanded the most exorbi- 
tant terms J not only was Lewis to disown his 
former acts of resistance, to desert his supporters, 
and set out on a crusade, he was also to lay down 
the imperial title, own his imperial acts invalid, 
be absolutely obedient to the Pope, and commit 
all his power and the whole empire into the 
pontiff's hands. Lewis was actually willing thus 
to purchase absolution ; but the princes would not 
allow the empire to be debased to such a point, 
and sent word to the Pope that the Emperor 
conld not sign such terms without their consent ; 
some of them would even have forced him to 
resign. Clement VI., however, declaring that 
Lew^is had not fulfilled his promises, laid on him a 
yet more terrible ban, declared him deposed, and 
persuaded the three clerical electors (Mainz, 
Trier, Cologne) to choose a new emperor, the son 
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of King John of Bohemia, Charles IV., who, hav- 
ing been brought up in France, would certainly 
be subservient to the Pope. Frankfort, where 
the elections were always held, shut her gates on 
the three archbishops ; and so did Aachen, the 
coronation city, and their *' Pfaffenkonig '* had 

^^*^ to be crowned at Bonn. There was still a party 
Cliarles 
IV. of which clung to Lewis IV. in spite of himself, and 

civil war began, soon ended by the death of 
Lewis, not long after that of his romantic rival 
King John, whose gratitude to the French king 
for his support of Charles had led him, blind as 
1346 he was, to fight on the French side against 
Edward III., the ally of Lewis. He fell honour- 
ably at Crecy, where his son, Charles IV., was 
among the first to run away, and the victorious 
Black Prince assumed his crest of feathers 
and his motto, Ich dien — I serve. 

The Bavarian party endeavoured to oppose 
Charles IV. as long as they could ; they offered 
the crown to Edward III., who was too wise to 
accept it ; then they set up a brave knight, Gun- 
ther of Schwartzburg, but when he died within 
a few months they agreed to recognise Charles. 
Charles IV. was no great warrior, but he was a 
crafty statesman, and secured the position he had 
won at first by degrading promises to the Pope 
with policy and bribes. In the first years of his 
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reign he was so poor and despised tlaat a butcher 
dared to stop him in the streets o£ Worms to 
. .demand paymenbj yet afterwards he managed to 
have a full treasury, not always replenished by 
knightly means. He sold the imperial rights 
to whomsoever would buy ; in Italy he sold to 
the large cities the right to tyrannise over the 
weaker; above all, he secured large possessions 
I for bis own family, as indeed Lewis IV. had 
done before him, and even by lavish bribery 
got his son Weuzel chosen king of the Romans. 
Charles IV. tried to make peace in Germany 
by settling the contesting claims of the great 
princes in the Golden Bull, a law which provided 
among other things that there should bo only 
seven electors: the three archbishops of Mainz, 
Trier, and Cologne, respectively chancellors of 
the kingdoms of Germany, Aries, and Italy; and 
four lay princes, the King of Bohemia, arch-cup- 
bearer; the Count Palatine {of the Rliiue), arch- 
steward ; the Duko of Saxony, arch-marshal ; 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg, arch-chamber- 
lain. The electors becam.e absolute mouarcha 
in their own domains; the scant remains of the 
royal prerogatives, such aa taxing the Jews and 
coining money, being granted to them. But 
before Charles' death, civil war was raging again 
in Suabia, between the great nobles and the 
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1378 cities ; and Wenzel, who succeeded his father as 
emperor, allowed the cities to be beaten, and for- 
bade them to make leagues for self-defence, so 
that the towns and lesser nobility everywhere in 
the south fell under the power of the greater 
The Swiss, nobles, except in the Swiss mountains, where 
1386 the Austrian duke was once more defeated at 
the famous battle of Sempach, won, it is said, by 
the heroism of Arnold v. Winkelried, who rushed 
on the levelled spears of the Austrians, and 
grasping as many as he could in his arms, made 
by his fall a gap through which his comrades 
rushed to victory. *' I will make you a way ! '* he 
cried ; " do you care for my wife and children/' 
From the day of Sempach the complete in- 
dependence of the Swiss cantons was only a 
matter of time. 

Wenzel, like Charles IV., was '* a good father 
to Bohemia, a harsh step -father to the empire ^^ ; 
he did little good anywhere but in his private 
kingdom, except for his division of the empire 
into districts called ^^ circles,^' for the adminis- 
tration of justice. He was a cruel, passionate 
man, who made his chief favourite of an 
executioner, and became at last so barbarous 

1400 

that the electors deposed him, and chose the 
Count Palatine, Eupert, in his place. 
The Hanse The most hopeful and interesting development 
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*'the fourteenth century in Germany is that of 
the famous Hanse League — itself a proof of the 
dire disorder which compelled peaceful merciiaut- 
towna, in self-defence, to become a political 
organisation, Tbia great league was a union 
of the seaports of the Baltic, and those towna 
with which they principally traded; it was not 
by any means the oldest of such city leagues, 
but it became the most important. As early as 
the tenth century a number of trading cities 
had joined together for purposes of self-defence 
and commerce, and were known as the Gild of 
Cologne. Many towna along the Rhine and in 
ihe Netherlands belonged to it, and its merchants 
were to be found in England in the days of 
Edgar the Peaceful, But early in the thirteenth 
century this gild refused to allow the flourishing 
town of Liibeck to enter its ranks, althongh 
Frederick II. himself pleaded for the Baltic 
seaport ; and Liibeck and Hamburg therefore 
began to form a league of their own, soon known 
(by 1282) as the Hansa. The league rapidly 
became very large, nearly all the trading cities 
of the North Sea and the Baltic belonged to 
it, from Bruges to Novgorod, from London to 
Bergen. " Liibeck law " was administered in 
the law courts of its members and in their 
foreign factories. A well-appointed fleet pro- 
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tected its traders; and when a Danish king 
joined with the pirates, the forces of the Hansa 

1870 stormed Copenhagen, subdued Denmark, and 
extorted terms by which the choice of future 
Danish kings must receive confirmation from the 
League. This marked the epoch of the greatest 
prosperity of the Hanse League. All through 
the fifteenth century it remained powerful, in 
spite of warfare with the Danes and Slavs ; only 
in the sixteenth did the attacks of the princes, 
and the commercial rivalry of the English and 
Dutch, begin to work its downfall. 

Everywhere else in Germany matters went 
from bad to worse during the fifteenth century. 
1400-1410 The short reign of the Emperor Rupert of the 
Palatinate (the palatine district of the Rhine) was 
spent in fighting Wenzel, and on Rupert^s death 
three competitors struggled for the crown, with 
the result that before the death of Wenzel, his 
brother Sigismund became undisputed sovereign. 

1410 King of Hungary in right of his wife. Margrave 
muni of Brandenburg and heir to all WenzeFs domains, 
Sigismund tried to use his strong position to 
gain something of the imperial prestige. He 
succeeded in bringing about a great ecclesiastical 
council, the Council of Constance, composed of 
delegates from all western Christendom, over 
which, as emperor, he presided and judged their 
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aoti-popea. Bat lie had to obtain support by 
perilona journeys to Spaioj France, and Eogland ; 
and the two countries last-named showed plainly 
enough that they recognised no imperial supre- 
macy. On the death of Wenzel, Sigismund anc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Bohemia, but only to 
be embarrassed by a terrible revolt of the whole 
people against hia authority. They were all 
Hussites, heretics in the eyes of the Church and 
of the Emperor, — but they resisted the imperial 
armies, gathered with the greatest difficulty; 
and when a crusade was proclaimed, and the 
English cardinal, Beaufort, brought money to 
raise fresh levies, he found that his dear-paid 
knights fled in terror from the Bohemians, 
though in rage he tore the imperial banner 
before them, and fiung it at their feet. 

The Bohemians were led by a blind general, 
Zizka, who taught them to fight with scythes 
and clubs, and to barricade their camp impreg- 
nably with great wagons. They were fight- 
ing for their religion and their independence, 
and after twelve years Sigismund gave up the 
attempt to subdue them. Their long resistance 
had forced him also to give up hia dreams of 
imperial authority; he conSued himself to im- 
proving hia own domains and securing them 
(except Brandenburg), together with the imperial 
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crown, to his son-in-law, Albert of Austria, who 
thus united the claims and possessions of both 
the Hapsburg and Luxemburg houses. 

^*^ Albert II. only reigned one year ; but he is 

Albert n. noteworthy as the first of the long line of 
Austrian emperors who, besides keeping the 
imperial dignity in their own house, so that 
its electoral character was lost, sacrificed the 
interests of the empire entirely to those of their 
own dominions, and made the Houae of Austria 
great, while the empire fell into ignominious 

1439 decay. Frederick III., Albert's cousin, was the 
last emperor crowned at Rome — whither he went 
with a mere escort of knights, to sit in public 
at the Pope's feet, and be treated with insolence. 
He was cowardly, weak, and indolent, though 
he managed to increase the Hapsburg posses- 
sions ; and when the electors tried to get rid 
of him, and find a better monarch, he frustrated 

1460 them by a close alliance with the Pope. The 
whole land was, during his reign, a prey to the 
direst disorder, save, perhaps, in Brandenburg, 
where the Hohenzollern were founding, already, 
a compact little state. Chivalry was extinct, 
commerce declining, culture almost lost. On the 
east the Poles drove back the German knights 
and colonists; on the west, the great Duke of 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, threatened to create 
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for himself a new kingdom — partly at the ex- 
pense of the empire. It waa not Frederick who 
hindered him — Frederick only cared to marry 
hia son Maximilian to ibe duke's daughter and 
heiress — but the gallant Swiss mountaineers, 
who refused to lose their hard-won liberty. lu 
several battles they defeated the Eurgundian 
nobles, and afc last, at Nancy, the mighty duke 
himself fell by their hands, and with bim his 
ambitious plans, 

Frederick III, was succeeded by his son, 
Maximilian I,; " the Penniless." This" last oE 
the knights" was nob unlike Henry VII. o£ 
Luxemburg, chivalrous, brave, and highly gifted; 
but his plans were too great, his deeds too adven- 
turous, to allow him to accomplish anything, save 
the building of a glorious tomb at Innsbruck, 
where hia bones were never laid. He had to 
recognise the separation of the Swiss cantons 
from the empire; and the ambition of the French 
king, and the obstinacy of the German Diet 
frustrated most of his plans for restoration of 
imperial authority. He wedded bis eon, how- 
ever, to the heiress of Spain, and thus made bis 
grandson, the next emperor, the most power- 
ful sovereign in Europe. But Charles V. was 
evidently great because he ruled Spain, Bur- 
gundy, and Austria; not because he waa Em- 
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peror. He made Spain the arbiter of Europe, 
but he saw the dissolution of the German realm 
amid the contests of Catholic and Protestant. 
With '^ the last of the knights," Maximilian, the 
Mediaeval Empire ends. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SCHISM dND THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

ArTEB the return of Gregory XI, to Rome the 
Romans •were so much afraid of being again 
deserted that, on his death, they clamoured for 
a Roman pope, and terrified tlie cardinals into 
electiEg a low-born Italian, Urban VI. He was 
not at all fitted for his post, but offended all 
parties by his violence, and imprisoned and 
cruelly ill-treated those who disagreed with, him, 
even the highest dignitaries of the Chnrch. 
The cardinals in vain tried to persuade him to 
resign, then declaring that they had been forced 
by fear to elect him, and that their choice was 
therefore invalid, they chose another pope, the 
warlike French cardinal, Robert of Geneva, who 
took the name of Clement VII. The two rival 
popes hired Free Companies to fight for them, 
and, as the Italians naturally regarded Urbi 
the true pope, Clement, to the delight of 
cardinals, most of whom supported him, 
hia court at luxurious Avignon. As opinions 
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were much divided in Europe, the schism did 
not come to an end. Urban was acknowledged 
by most of Italy, by the Empire, England, 
iPortugal, Hungary, and Poland. Clement was 
recognised by those countries at enmity with 
Urban's supporters — France, Scotland, Castile, 
Aragon, and Navarre. When the rival Popes 
died both parties chose successors, and it seemed 
that the schism might last for ever. It was a 
terrible scandal to have two Popes, each excom^ 
municating the other with all his supporters. 
Neither could exercise any ecclesiastical 
authority, for if his partisans were offended, they 
would change sides; so both pontiffs confined 
themselves to waging fierce war, and trying to 
get money from clergy and laity alike, to hire 
soldiers and bribe supporters. Such a spectacle 
must have shocked all thoughtful and devout 
persons, especially as the whole theory of the 
mediaDval Church depended on its unity under 
one head — the Vicar of God and St. Peter. The 
indignation of the people found voice in France, 
through the University of Paris, the most learned 
and honoured body in Europe, which demanded 
a Council of all Christendom to decide the 
dispute, and declared that such a council, 
representing the Catholic Church, had authority 
even over popes. In England was heard the 
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voice of John Wyclif, who began to teach thab 
the pope was simply a bishop like other bishop^", 
and that by greed and cruelty and wickedness 
the poutifFa had forfeited their claim to rule the 
Church, jnst as their devoted supporters, the 
friars, had forfeited their claim to reverence 
by their evil lives. In the empire arose the 
Bohemian, John Hugs, a disciple of Wyclif, who 
proclaimed the same doctrines, but with even 
more zeui, and when he was accused of heresy 
appealed to a general council of the Church 
against the papiil condemnation. Thus from 
within, the unity of the Church was menaced by 
the schism, aad the degradation of the ignorant 
or luxurious clergy; from without, by the 
Reformers, who taught that in personal 
righteousness and faith lay the only hope of 
salvation — not in pilgrimages or papal pardons, 
nor even in the sacrameals administered by the 
priests. All Bohemia was Hussite; in England, 
"of every two men you meet one of them is a 
Lollard" ; and yet tradition and custom were so 
strong that the Papacy ruled the minds of men 
for another century, before the final vengeance 
overbook it. A timely reform gave it fresh 
strength. 

Gregory XII,, the Italian Pope, had promised, 
before bis consecration, to resign the tiara and 
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80 end the schism. Bat when once crowned he 
took back his word, and created a namber of 
new cardinals to support him. Hereupon the 
^^ mml ^' ^^^ cardinals met at Pisa, lent to them by the 
1409 Florentines, and summoned a Council. The 
University of Paris promised to abide by its 
decision, and a number of clergy and ambas- 
sadors met at the Council of Pisa, deposed both 
Popes, and elected Alexander V., a good and 
generous old Franciscan friar, who, by the help 
of a warlike priest, Gossa, got possession of 
Rome and the estates of the Church. But as 
the two deposed popes would not? acknowledge 
the Council, and still had some adherents, 
nothing really was gained ; and on Alexander's 
death the clever but brutal soldier- priest, Cossa, 
who was actually a general of condottieri, 
succeeded him as Pope John XXIII. So there 
were now three popes, and this and John's 
wickedness made it clear that the Church must 
either be speedily reformed or altogether 
ruined. 

The Emperor Sigismund, anxious both to see 
the Church reformed and to show himself a real 
emperor, persuaded the other great monarchs to 
agree to a General Council, more representative 
and solemn than that of the cardinals at Pisa, 
which should not only end the Schism but also 
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reform the Church "in hend and members," 
that is, suppress heresy, and purify the papal 
oonrfc as well as the wealthy, wicked clergy who 
were cauaioc; the Church to be despised, especi- 
ally in the Empire, where the reforming scholars 
and lawyers had attracted so much attention 
that, but for its hopeless disorder under feeble 
emperors, Germany might have revolted from 
the Papacy altogether. When Sigismund got 
the support of the powerful Henry V. of England, 
there was little more difficulty about summoning 
the Council, to which John XXIII, was obliged 
to consent, unless he disowned the Council of 
Pisa, to which he owed his own elevation. The 
great question remaining was the place of its 
assembling. If an Italian city was chosen, John 
XSIII. might influence the Coancil unduly, but 
north of the Alps the Emperor's influence might 
endanger John. In the end the imperial city 
of Constance was fixed upon, a healthy, spacious 
place, where the great concourse of people could 
easily be housed and fed. 

The Council of Constance may be considered 
as the last great display of medieval devotion. 
Thither came Pope John XXIII. and hundreds 
of bishops, abbots and Bcholavs from all parts of 
western Christendom. There, for the last time, 
an emperor presided over represontatives from 
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the lands which had once been the Western 
Empire. The roads from Italy, Prance, and 
Germany were thronged with members of every 
rank and profession — cardinals and bishops in 
resplendent robes with companies of clergy and 
servants, renowned lawyers and scholars from 
the universities, princes and ambassadors among 
their mail-clad horsemen, knight and clerk, 
minstrel and juggler, merchant and farmer — 
for the great multitude required stores of food 
and the means of amusement and splendid 
luxury. 
jQUmmuB. JqIih XXIII. took all possible means to pro- 
cure his own supremacy over the Council, and 
succeeded in getting it to begin with the 
question of heresy. Wyclif was already dead, 
but his famous disciple Huss came before the 
Council with a safe-conduct from Sigismund. 
But before long Huss was declared an heretic ; 
his safe-conduct was disregarded, and he was 
thrust into prison. Although the emperor was 
angry at such contempt for his promise of 
safety, he found that the Council was entirely 
against Huss; he had no sympathy with the 
reformer, and feared, besides, that the Council 
might break up if it could not enforce its first 
decision ; he therefore sacrificed Huss and allowed 
him to be burned as a heretic. Yet, when the 
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reformer, reminding the emperor of his safe- 
condnct, looked him full in the face, Sigismund 
blushed crimson with shame. 

The Council next dealt with the schism. Of 
the three anti-popes, one resigned,^ the other 
two were deposed — John (who had hoped to 
remain pope) on account of his many crimes. 
The Council ought next to have set about the 
reform "of the members" of the Church, as 
Sigismund wished, for if they chose a pope 
first he would certainly claim the right to govern 
ecclesiastical matters at once. But there was, 
of coarse, a strong party against reform, aud 
when the English Bishop of Salisbury, leader 
of the reforming party, died, the rest gave way 
and chose the new Pope, Mai'tin V. 

Martin V., a Colonna, was a man of lofty 
character and great acuteness. Ho naturally 
desired to make himself w^hatever reforms he 
believed needful, without submitting to the 
Council J and by making separate agreemeuts 
with the different nations, already jealous of 
each other, he succeeded in breaking up the 
Council, and went away to Rome to begin tho 
reorganisation of the Papacy. 

Henceforth the pope became more and more 
e died a month before the election 
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an Italian potentate, mixing in the politics of 
Europe like any secular prince, but anxious 
above all things to acquire a solid principality 
in Italy. Although attempts were made to 
convene Councils again, the popes always pre- 
vented them from accomplishing anything. A 
considerable reform took place in the character 
and habits of the clergy at the papal court, 
and in the ecclesiastical law-courts ; but the 
clergy were far from meeting the spiritual needs 
of the people, which sought satisfaction in two 
allied, yet distinct movements — the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. In the former the popes 
shared, but art and learning made them only 
the more worldly; the Reformation was the 
protest of the northern peoples against the 
bondage the Papacy laid upon the soul ; a 
bondage of dead, mediaeval forms in which the 
mediaeval spirit breathed no more. 




The fourteenth century saw the decay of the 
already defeated Empire, and the decline of the century, 
moral influence of the Papacy. The fifteenth 
saWj amid the dismal ruins of mediEevalism, the 
growth of the forces which were to sweep away 
that older system and prepare the way for the 
modem ago. At the beginning of the century 
the name of Emperor and the theory of the 
Papacy were still potent. Sigismund relied 
not on his private dominions alone, but on the 
instinctive reverence still felt for the Holy 
Roman Emperor. The Council of Conatance, 
which longed for sweeping reforms in the 
Church, only reflected the general conviction 
of Europe that the Papacy was a necessity ; 
religion without it was absolutely unthinkable 
save to bold Lollards and Hussites, whose faith 
was quenched in blood. But already the 
Council of Constance had broken up, because, 
though the Pope could foment national jealous- 
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ies, the Emperor could not allay them. This 
tendency to differences increased throughout the 
century, and, just as the Holy Roman Empire 
fell before the equal rights of nations and the 
disruptive passions of the German princes, so 
was the Roman Church to fall before the 
necessity for individual religion and the wish 
for national churches. Since the thirteenth 
century the unity of the empire and its 
supremacy in the west had been only nominal ; 
since the fourteenth, the unity of that Church 
system which ruined the empire had been only 
external. Albigenses, Mystics, Lollards, Huss- 
ites, had witnessed that men can only be uni- 
form in worship while they believe alike ; when 
the Papacy ceased to embody the highest prin- 
ciples it could not constrain Europe to remain 
at its own low level. Just as Latin, the 
ecclesiastical language, had ceased to be the 
universal tongue now that every nation had a 
speech and literature of its own, so had Rome 
herself ceased to be the school of Europe, and 
her bishop to be the Head of the Christian faith. 
Renaia- Italy had been neglected by the popes so long 
that she had developed a brilliant life of her 
own without them, and Martin V. and his 
successors found themselves in an immoral and 
irreligious world of war, intrigue, and luxury. 
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art and acholarahip ; and this vivid life laid hold 

of the popes and made them appear to be 

sharers in that Renaissance, that new birth of 

intellect which Italy soon gave to the rest of 

Europe ; mediievalisDi died in Italy sooner than 

elsewhere. 

In the middle of the century occurred an 

( 
event which, in the real middle ages, would 

have spurred all Europe forth on crusade — tha 

Tarks took Constantinople and ended the 

Eastern Empire. But though this meant the 

free passage of the Moslem into Greece and 

Hungary, politicians regarded it aa simply a 

fresh embarrassment to the Venetians and the 

Emperor, and made their selfish profit from it, 

in spite of the attempt of Pius II. to lead a 

crusade. One result of the capture of Con- 

stautiuople was a migration of Greek scholars 

to the West, especially to Italy, where tbey were 

eagerly welcomed by scholars and artists, who, 

for the first time, became acquainted with the 

masterpieces of Greece. Men flocked from all 

parts to Italy to gain this "New Learning," 

and spread all over the west a suddea revival 

of letters which was further stimulated by the 

recently invented art of printing. Floreuce, 

the city of Giotto and Diinte, was foremost in 

the Italian Renaissance. 
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norence. When Florence conquered Pisa and became 
mistress of Tuscany^ she had just passed 
through a crisis known as the sedition of the 
Ciompi, or lowest classes, which threatened to 
ruin the city but for the wise patriotism of 
Michael Lando, a poor, half-clothed, bare-footed 
artizan, to whom the mob gave the supreme post 
of gonfalonier. This brave man kept the rioters 
from doing serious mischief, restored order, and 
brought back the terrified upper classes. They 
rewarded him with a dungeon; but the final 
result of the sedition was to place the govern- 
ment in the hands of the aristocratic and public- 
spirited family of the Albizzi, who made 
Florence not only queen of Tuscany, but the 
bulwark against the tyrannical Visconti of Milau, 
who might have laid half Italy under their 
detested yoke. But the Albizzi had enemies, 
MedicL ^he Medici, a wealthy, ambitious house, spruog 
of the middle classes, who made common cause 
with the lower classes of the democracy, and 
with their aid drove away the Albizzi. Cosmo 
1434-1464 (Je' Medici really ruled the city during his life, 
though with the forms of a Republic, and his 
generosity and wisdom earned him the name 
of *' father of the country.^' His grandson, 
, 1469-1492 Lorenzo the Magnificent, kept almost royal 
state; scholars, poets, and painters made 
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Florence " the Athens of Western Europe," and 
there were trained the artists Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, and the statesman 
Machiavelli. 

The popes soon made Rome also a centre of^'^P"" 
art and learning, Nicholas V. and Pins II. were 
among the chief patrons of both. Eome gradn- 
ally took a new aspect, and ter new or renovated 
bnildings, with their classical form, proclaim to 
this day the zeal of the pontiffs to " restore and 
adorn " everything mediteval in a finer style. 
Thus many of these later popes showed a 
dignified state which well illnstrated their posi- 
tion as great Italian princes and diplomatists. 
Sixtus IV. devoted himself to creating a papal 
kingdom ; Innocent VIII., to enriching his 
relatives (such aggrandisement of relatives, 
often nephews, is called nepotism) ; and Alex- 
ander VI. gave a more desperate shock to the 
obedience of Enrope by his own shameless vices 
and the crimes of his family, and especially by 
the career of his son, Csesar Borgia, who ad- 
vanced to power and wealth by the most wicked 
means. It was then that the last effort was made 
to purify the Chucch from within by Savonarola, ■ 
the ardent Dominican of Florence. Not content 
with winning his city to a momentary zeal for 
all that was pnre and true, and stirring a late 
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repentance in Lorenzo de Medici, Savonarola 
hoped to see the Church purified of the vile 
abuses which, under Alexander VI., were de- 
stroying her; and, as Dante had hailed the 
Emperor Henry VII., so the zealous friar 
hailed Charles VIII. of France as the reformer 
sent of God. But Charles VIII. was no Henry 
VII. ; he had come to carve for himself in dis- 
united Italy. Selfish and shallow, he deceived 
and ruined all who trusted to him, and Savona- 
rola fell into discredit. Then Pope Alexander- 
ventured to punish the preacher whose words 
and life alike were a condemnation of himself. 
He procured his arrest, his trial for heresy, and 
his martyrdom. 
1503 The warning voice was stifled and the popes 

went on their worldly way. Julius II. carried fire 
and sword through the country to carry out 
his schemes. Leo X., a Medici, the patron of 

The Refor- Raffaelle, returned to methods of policy and to 
mation. 

the culture of art and letters, undisturbed by 

the sarcasms of Erasmus, which, scattered 

abroad by the printing-press, taught men to 

view the Papacy and its abuses as with new 

eyes, while his Greek Testament gave scholars 

a standard wherewith to measure it. Leo X. 

wanted money, and to get it hit on the plan of 

granting '' indulgences '' (or remissions of penal- 
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ties) for sins committed to all who would offer 
money for the rebailding of St Peter's, designed 
by Michael Angelo. The sale of these pardons 
stung Martin Luther, of Wittenberg, to protest 
against the impious mockery and reuoance the 
Pope who sanctioned it. Pope and Emperor to- 
gether now had to meet a force they could not 
crash. Hubs had been horned; at the Diet of 
Worms, when Luther was arraigned before 
Charles V. and the princes, they dared not burn 
"him; his voice uttered the conviction of wnuj. 
Protestantism bad at last sprung to life and 
would soon wrest half its dominion from the 
Papacy. Did Leo X. remember that Lather's 
staunch protector, the Elector of Saxony, was 
the direct descendant of Frederick II. ? 

It was in the cause of uoity that the Papacy 
had ruined the Empire, because there conld not 
be two heads over Christendom. Men had now 
come to feel that they must believe and think 
for themselves, not at the dictation of a Head of 
the Church. They revolted against the doctrine 
that the clergy were the Church, and laymen 
sinners who could only obtain grace by their 
favour. They above all denied the pope's 
authority to stretch the Scriptures iuto an 
elaborate system of governance which made all 
the nations of Europe "as cattle in the market" 
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for his profit. Reason, faith, and the love of 
liberty united men against the Papacy, so far 
fallen from the ideals of Gregory VII. and Inno- 
cent III., which yet had reached its sordid 
level by following the path to which they had 
first pointed — by striving to drive mankind 
to holiness by terror or by earthly weapons. 
Perhaps the Italian Machiavelli shows most 
clearly to what a state the policy indicated by 
the popes had reduced their own country : ^^ The 
manner in which men now live is so different 
from the manner in which they ought to live, 
that he who deviates from the common course 
of practice and endeavours to act as duty dic- 
tates, necessarily ensures his own destruction/' 
Luther, at the very same time, proclaimed a 
nobler message, that men ^^ are freely justified, 
because of Christ, by faith, when they believe." 
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SUMMARY. 

The Boman Empibe creates belief in Unity of Government. 

Chbistianity cbeates belief in Unity of Beliqion. 

Babbarians destboy Westebn Boman Empibe and Political Unitt, 
376-476. 

Goths, Alaric, Grothic kingdom of Spain. Huns, Attila, Ch&- 
lons. Venice. Other barbarians, Mock Emperors. Odoacer, 
End of W. Empire, 476- 

The Eastebn Empibe cannot Save the Ws:stebn, nob the Goths be- 
stobe it. 

Mohammed, 622. Theodoric, Belisarius, Justinian. The 
Lombards in Italy. 

But Chbistianity pbesebyes the idea of unity and converts the 
babbabians, 590-750. 

Gregory the Great — bishops of Bome. Monasteries, St. Bene- 
dict. Conversion of the Franks. Pippin and the Popes. End 
of the Merwings. Charles Martel. 

Charles the Gbeat cbeates a fbesh Westebn Empire, 800. 

Charlemagne's Wars. The Saxons. Conquest of Italy. His 
Government. Learning revived. The Church, Hadrian I. 

But his Empire soon decays, 814-900. 

Louis the Pious, quarrels of the Carolings, Partition of Ver- 
dun, 843. The Northmen. German and French nationalities. 

Only the German Tribes remain united, 911. 

The five tribes. Conrad I. Henry the Fowler, reorganisa- 
tion of Germany. Anarchy in Italy. 

And Otto I. restores the Western Empire on a smaller scale, 962. 
Four Saxon Emperors. Beginning of Feudalism. 

The German Emperors reform the Papacy, 1046. 

Conrad II. begins Franconian line. Henry III., Synod of Sutri. 
Clugny, reform of monasteries and growth of clerical feeling. 

Then the Popes struggle with the Emperors and claim Supremacy, 
1056-1250. 

Investitures. Henry IV. and Gregory VII. The Normans in 
Italy. Lothar H. 
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E Beliqiocs Feeling of Europe. 

St. Bew>ard. Military Orders. 

ia spite oE tlie Fourth Crusade, 



/Tub Popes aee helped (1) b 

Crusades, 1096, 1147, 11S7. 
Triumpli of Innocent II! 
12CM. The Friars. 
f2) Br THE Italian Cities. 

Frederick I. and Lombard War. Henry VI. and Sicily. 
Philip and Otto IV., 1197-1214. Frederick 11. and second 
Lombard War. Civil war in Germany. Teutonic knight*, 
Chivalry, Hanse League. 
) THE Papacy e0jns iqc Eupibe. 

laterregnnm, 1250-1272. Disruptive power o£ Feudalism. 
EudoU of Hapahurg. Weakness of later Emperors, growth 
of the power of Austria. 
But tbb Popes themseltbs lobe the hespbct op Edhope, 1273-1415, 

Albigensian Crusade. Laxity and greed of clergy and regu- 
lars. Independence of Italian republics and tyrants. 
The Captivity and the Schish. 

Failure of reformers. St. Catherine of Siena. Dante. Biend. 
Heiiry VII. Lewis IV. Wyolif and H\iS3. Council of Con- 
stance, 1415 ; Sigismund. 
The Benaissance helps to stir op Feee Thouqht. 

The Popes Italian princes. Savonarola. Erasmus. Luther. 
AsD THE Refobuation Avesqes the Empire, 
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